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PATER VESTER PASCIT ILLA. 


Our bark is on the waters ! wide around 
The wandering wave; above, the lonely sky: 
Hush ! a young sea-bird floats, and that quick 


cr 
Shrieks 4 the levelled weapon’s answering 
sound : 
Grasp its lank wing, and on, with reckless 
bound! 
Yet, creature of the surf, a sheltering breast 
To-night shall haunt in vain thy far-off nest, 
A call unanswered search the rocky ground. 
Lord of leviathan! when Ocean heard 
Thy gathering voice, and sought his native 
breeze, 
When whales first plunged with life, and the 
proud deep 
Felt unborn tempests heave in troubled sleep, 
Thou didst provide, e’en for this nameless bird 
Home and a natural love amid the surging 
seas, 
Rev. R. S, IIAWKER. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 


Two small white hands, with fingers meekly 
folded 
Upon her quiet breast ; 
A sweet pale face that seems in marble 
moulded : 
Is she at rest ? 
Did she grow weary at her happy play, 
And will she wake again at close of day? 


No; little Elsie never more will waken 
To smile or play ; 
The angels (scarce more pure) have come and 
taken 
Our pet away ; 
And yet we think her spirit cannot be 
More lovely than this little form we see. 


On the dear lips a tint of rose still lingers, 
Reluctant to depart ; 

And as we press the dimpled ice-cold fingers 
In anguish to our heart, 

We cannot find it in our hearts to spare 

To the dark grave, a thing so bright and fair. 


O blind and weak ! let us return to Heaven 
What was but lent a while, 
Knowing how soon again she will be given 
Back, with her sunny smile — 
Back, with strange lore within her baby mind, 
And knowledge which no sage of earth could 
find. 


Sleep, darling Elsie —in God’s sheltered gar- 
den 


We lay thee—little flower! 
Lifting once more our weary earthly burden, 
Till comes the blessed hour 
When Death, the healer, bounteous and mild, 
Shall give to us once more our fairest child! 
Chambers’ Journal. J. H. 
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AFTER DUSK. 


PALE gleam the stars in the dark sky, 
The yellow moon hangs low ; 

The little white-topped wavelets die 
On foam-girt rocks, and rippling flow 
On into shining pools where slow 
The silver eel twists to and fro; 

And with a clang of wings on high 

The wild swans seaward fly. 


The sea’s soft wash amongst the weeds 
Sways hushfully alway ; 

The wan blue heron soars and speeds 
Back to the inland marshes grey, 
Where hardly ever wind-breaths fray 
The brooding waters day by day ; 

And from yon sea-marge of tall reeds 

The loon his shy mate leads. 


A fitful falling wind doth stir, 
And sob, as weeping o’er 
Some deep-down wave-worn sepulchre ; 
Till reaching the dim silent shore 
Its music mingleth with the lore 
By waves sung softly evermore. 
Hush! all is still — save one last whirr 
Of doves in yonder fir. 


Good Words. WILLIAM SHARP, 


O TIME, dull time, go faster, 
I have not found my rest : 
I am not with my Master 
Unsanctified, unblest. 
I roam in sin and error, 
In grief and pain I roam; 
I mourn, I am in terror, 
My heart is not at home. 


O patience, restless spirit, 
Resist not, nor repine ; 
My peace thou shalt inherit, 
The promises are thine. 
If thou with sin and weakness 
No more wilt walk below, 
Have patience and learn meekness, 
And thou shalt be let go. 
BURBIDGE. 





AH me! the mallows, dead in the garden drear, 

Ah! the green parsley, the thriving tufts of 
dill : 

These again shall rise, shall live in the coming 
year. 


But we, men in our pride, we in wisdom and 
strength — 

We if once we die, deaf in the womb of earth, 

Sleep the sleep that wakes not, sleep of infi- 
nite length. 

| FROM THE GREEK OF MoscHos, 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Two years ago, in January, 1877, the 
Quarterly Review published a remarkable 
article on the affairs of South Africa, 
which obviously expressed the opinions of 
the eminent historian who had recently 
visited that country in a semi-official ca- 
pacity. We differed from many things 
which were advanced in that article. We 
could not accept the charges freely made 
against the past policy of the British gov- 
ernment, or the genial admiration of the 
writer for the patriarchal virtues of the 
Dutch Boers, or the confident hope that 
the arrival of Sir Bartle Frere in South 
Africa would raise order out of chaos, or 
peace and prosperity out of misgovernment 
and confusion. A reply was_ therefore 
published by this journal in the month of 
April, 1877, and we may venture to say that 
it was written by no unworthy hand. The 
controversy was, in fact, maintained with 
signal ability on both sides, and if it failed 
to attract in any great measure the atten- 
tion of the public, this must be attributed 
to the absorbing interest of the Eastern 
question, and to the fact that the discus- 
sion was chiefly of a retrospective charac- 
ter. The people of England, ever intent 
on one thing at a time, failed to perceive 
the very serious questions which were 
already in full agitation in the British 
South African possessions. Atrocities, far 
more dreadful than those of Bulgaria, were 
being committed by savages on our own 
frontier. Christian civilization was threat- 
ened by hordes far more barbarous than 


* 1. My Command in South Africa (1874-1878), 
comprising Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of 
South Africa and the Independent States. By Gen- 
eral Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CuNYNGHAME, G.C.B., 
then Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the 
Forces in South Africa. 8vo. London: 1879. 

2. South Africa. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Two 
vols. 8vo. London: 1878. 

3. Natal: a History and Description of the Colony. 
By Henry Brooks. Edited by Dr. R. J. Mann. 
8vo. London: 1876. 

4. Compendium of the History and Geography of 
South Africa. By Grorce M‘Cact TuHea. Printed 
at the Lovedale Missionary Institution, Alice, South 
Africa, and republished in London. 1878. 8vo. 

5. Vier Jahre in Afrika (1871-1875). Von Ernst 
von Weser. Zwei Bande. Leipzig: 1878. 

6. Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs 
of South Africa. Presented to Parliament in Feb- 
ruary and March 1879. 
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Turks or Bashi-Bazouks. The scene was 
not a foreign country, but a part of the 
queen’s dominions. The victims might be 
our fellow-subjects or our own troops; 
and the cost of the sixth Kaffir war, and 
of the Zulu war which follows it, was pretty 
sure to fall in the end on the British tax- 
payer. To prolong the discussion of the 
Eastern question or the Afghan war at the 
present time would be an anachronism. 
We are invited, and indeed compelled, to 
turn our attention to a subject even more 
directly affecting our imperial interests and 
our military resources ; for it is obvious 
that the outbreak of war in South Africa 
tends to weaken the influence of England 


-in other parts of the globe, and is a prac- 


tical diversion in favor of our rivals or 
antagonists elsewhere. 

In February, 1878 the state of affairs in 
South Africa was thus briefly summarized 
by Sir Arthur Cunynghame : — 


Affairs within the colony were now in con- 
siderable confusion, The Fingoes, our allies, 
were guilty of great outrages upon the unfor- 
tunate Gaikas, They went about in bands, 
intercepting the women and plundering them, - 
and if they found a man in a woman’s dress, 
they made very short work of him with asse- 
gais. 

On all sides difficulties seemed to be on the 
increase. A war unfinished on the Kei, a re- 
bellion in the colony, of which the proportions 
could not be ascertained, but reaching to our 
doors, a rising in Pondoland, and insults 
heaped upon the government by the paramount 
chief Umgaikela. An outbreak in the East 
Griqualand location at Kokstadt; the Trans- 
vaal continually threatened by Secocoeni ; and 
Cetewayo, king of the Zulus, actually in arms 
on the border of Natal, driving away the set- 
tlers, and erecting his forts upon the Boer 
locations. 

Alarming letters were received by the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Transvaal from the 
extreme eastern frontier by every post, and a 
force was then at Utrecht protecting our bor- 
ders, while the small number of imperial 
troops at Pretoria were detaching men to Mid- 
dleburg, and the Boers were holding seditious 
meetings even in the capital. 

There were risings on the borders of Griqua- 
land West, the Baralongs and the Batlapins 
taking the field (p. 369). 


In justice to Sir Bartle Frere, it must be 
said that the difficulties he had to encoun- 
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ter upon his arrival in South Africa were 
of the most formidable and complicated 
description. They were aggravated by the 
fact that his own ministers were absolutely 
incapable of foreseeing any danger or pro- 
viding against any emergency; and that 
he had at last to dismiss them. When the 
war broke out on the Kei, her Majesty’s 
forces on the frontier consisted of the 
greater part of one regiment, the first bat- 
talion of the twenty-fourth, the same corps 
which has since perished so heroically at 
Insandlana, but with zo cavalry and xo 
artillery. Even the horses of the infantry 
soldiers selected for mounted service had 
been sold at the request of the Cape min- 
istry. The organization of the frontier 
police was exceedingly defective; and al- 
though volunteers were not wanting, both 
in the towns and amongst the burgher 
farmers of the district, all regular prepara- 
tions for defence had been not only neg- 
lected, but opposed, by the Cape govern- 
ment. This being the case, as is now 
formally stated by the commander of the 
forces in South Africa himself in the vol- 
ume before us, the wonder is, not that dis- 
asters have occurred, but that they did not 
occur sooner, and that they have not been 
more complete. The war in Kaffraria was, 
in spite of all difficulties, brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. The details of the 
operations are related with simplicity and 
perspicuity by Sir Arthur Cunynghame, 
and we do not propose to revert to them, 
though the campaign was a much more 
serious affair than Mr. Trollope would lead 
his readers to suppose. It suffices for our 
present purpose to remark that, in spite of 
the gallant and successful efforts of a hand- 
ful of brave fellows in this contest, the 
impression on the native tribes generally 
had been that of the extreme weakness of 
the British power, and all the evidence 
before us proves that an opinion had 
spread amongst them that the time was 
come when the white man might be ex- 
pelled from the land and driven into the 
sea. 

In order to understand more thoroughly 
this critical state of affairs, we shall avail 
ourselves of the works we have placed at 
the head of this article. Sir Arthur Cun- 
ynghame gives us a vivid picture of the 
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war. Mr. Trollope travelled through the 
colonies in an easy, good-humored manner, 
and brought back the impression that 
Boers and Kaffirs were both, in their way, a 
good sort of people, travelling slowly on- 
wards on the track of civilization; but he 
writes without a suspicion that he had 
been treading on a volcano, or that pas- 
sions were at work which might speedily, 
in the opinion of Sir Bartle Frere, involve 
the whole of South Africa in a conflagra- 
tion. Mr. Theal’s volume is by far the 
most accurate and useful compendium that 
exists of the history of South Africa. It 
derives additional interest from the fact 
that it was written, and well written, in the 
country, and printed, and well printed, by 
native compositors at the missionary insti- 
tution at Lovedale. We shall avail our- 
selves largely in the following pages of the 
information it contains. Mr. Theal writes 
in the enthusiastic spirit of a colonist and 
a missionary. He thinks that the Cape 
Colony is destined “ by a higher hand than 
that of man to bring into the sisterhood of 
nations the people of a continent hitherto 
steeped in misery and vice, and that the 
future cannot be otherwise than grand and 
bright” (p. 71). We wish to speak with 
all possible respect of the South African 
missions, who have been the best allies of 
civil government, and have done whatever 
has been done to implant habits of indus- 
try and culture among these savage races. 
But it is impossible to read Mr. Theal’s 
thrilling narrative without the deepest feel- 
ings of horror and compassion. The blood 
of civilized and uncivilized man has been 
shed in torrents in these dreadful wars. 
Massacre has succeeded massacre. Flour- 
ishing villages and homesteads have been 
burnt and destroyed. Native tribes have 
been extirpated. At the end of every 
struggle it has been supposed that this 
war was the last, and that the future at 
least was “grand and bright.” Civiliza- 
tion has, we would fain believe, made some 
progress; but nowhere on the face of the 
earth has this been accomplished at a more 
frightful cost of human life, and even now 
its steps are threatened and insecure. 
The “ History of Natal,” by Mr. Brooks, 
an old resident in the colony, is of peculiar 
value and interest at the present time, 
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when the impending contest between bar- 
barism and civilization is to be fought out 
on the borders of Natal itself. The vol- 
ume is extremely well edited by Dr. R. J. 
Mann, and it supplies a vast deal of infor- 
mation which may be of great utility at 
this moment. 

To these works must be added Herr von 
Weber’s “ Four Years in Africa,” which is 
a comprehensive and most entertaining 
narrative of life in South Africa by a Ger- 
man gentleman who resided there for some 
time, and actually worked a claim at the 
diamond fields in his own behali. His 
account of this diamond traffic is by far 
the best we have met with, and he after- 
wards visited all the British South African 
colonies and the Free State. Herr von 
Weber's sympathies are all with the Boers. 
He hates the Kaffirs with the fervor of a 
Dutchman, although he is in fact a Saxon. 
He thinks that South Africa is to be colon- 
ized and civilized by men of the German 
race, and he is not always just or kindly to 
his English neighbors. It is not worth 
while to correct his blunders and misstate- 
ments, though he calls Sir Bartle Frere an 
admiral, and speaks of Demerara as an 
island! Upon the whole, as it is good to 
see ourselves as others see us, we are 
obliged to him for his criticisms; and he 
has certainly contrived to afford us a good 
deal of amusement and information, though 
we cannot accept his conclusion that South 
Africa will one day be turned into a Dutch 
federal republic. 

The South African dependencies of the 
British crown are not only of amazing 
extent, but they comprise a variety of 
peculiar conditions dissimilar to those of 
any other colony. The combination of 
these circumstances presents a problem 
of extreme intricacy both to the govern- 
ment at the Cape and to the government 
of Great Britain. At the present moment 
it may be of interest if we endeavor briefly 
to point out what these conditions are. 
The territory of the Cape Colony has a 
breadth of about three hundred miles, and 
a length from east to west of about eight 
hundred, comprising an area of four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles, not 
including the recently annexed territory of 
the Transvaal, which consists of one hun- 





dred and twenty thousand square miles 
more, as much as the whole of Italy. 
Elsewhere it is stated at forty million 
acres, of which only four hundred thou- 
sand are under cultivation. Roughly 
speaking, this extent is equal to that of 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
united, or five times the area of Great 
Britain. The land rises in ridges from 
the shores of the Indian Ocean to a level 
plateau at an elevation of three or four 
thousand feet. The rivers, descending 
from this height, are rapid and not naviga- 
ble —impassable torrents at one season, 
or dried up in rocky channels at another. 
Forests are scarce, and therefore fuel not 
abundant. The want of wood, both for 
construction and for fuel, tells in a variety 
of ways. Thus there is scarcely a boarded 
floor in the whole upper country, and fires 
are only made for cooking. There is no 
hay, an inconvenient circumstance in a 
country where everybody rides or drives; 
horses and oxen are foddered on green 
corn-stalks dried. Hence the employment 
of cavalry and artillery in the country is 
difficult, for horses are liable to a pecul- 
iarly fatal disease, and they must carry 
their forage with them. Mr. Trollope 
affirms that the transport of a load of wood 
from the coast to Bloemfontein costs 15/. 
Everything at the Cape depends on the 
supply of water, and this is regulated by 
artificial means. With water youcan grow 
corn, hay, and trees; the difficulty lies in 
the process of irrigation. These details 
are characteristic, because they affect the 
conditions of social life. The soil is fertile 
when moistened, but it is parched in sum- 
mer, when the lack of water is felt, the 
surface being rich but not deep. This 
want of water is supplied to the flocks of 
sheep and herds of deer by the extraor- 
dinary abundance of succulent plants on 
which these animals feed. It is therefore 
a pastoral, not a corn-growing country, and 
is in most parts ill adapted to support a 
large civilized population. Famines are 
not unknown; the natives sometimes die 
by myriads of starvation, and even the 
British troops have suffered from the want 
of supplies. Except meat and fish, almost 
all the necessaries of life are dear. The 
wool of South Africa sells in England for 
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one-third less than the wool of Australia, 
the quality being inferior. 
Hence South Africa is not to be com- 
pared with North America or Australia as 
_a field for emigration from Europe. The 
result is that the white population is still 
extremely small, not exceeding four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls. Of these 
Mr. Trollope calculated that not more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand are of 
English descent. Herr von Weber allows 
us only ninety thousand Englishmen, and 
Mr. Trollope says that there are only five 
thousand English occupiers of land. But 
if the white population is small, the black 
or native population outnumbers it four- 
fold, and in some parts (as in Natal) this 
disproportion amounts to sixteen to one. 
The average is eight to one. The white 
population of Natal, which is chiefly Brit- 
ish, has only increased from sixteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand in the last twenty 
years, and it seems that the progeny of 
white parents can with difficulty be reared 
there. Moreover, beyond the confines of 
British territory lies the inexhaustible na- 
tive population of the African continent — 
innumerable races of men, savage, super- 
stitious, and warlike, who are brought into 
contact with the advancing pioneers of 
civilization, and attracted, rather than re- 
pelled, by the prospect of plunder, by the 
wages of labor, by the desire of drink, or, 
above all, for the acquisition of arms. 
Whatever else the black man has learned 
of us, he knows that the possession of a 
rifle makes him formidable ; and such has 
been the infatuation or the corruption of 
the local government that we believe seven 
hundred and fifty thousand stand of arms, 
muskets or rifles, have been sold within 
the last few years to the natives. These 
native races, which are far too numerous 
ever to be exterminated, like the New 
Zealanders or the Australian aborigines, or 
to be driven back into their wildernesses, 
like the North American Indians, are dar- 
ing and brave. Some of them, we know, 
have made considerable progress in the art 
of war. In short, the South African colo- 
nies are permeated and surrounded by 
hosts of savages armed with the weapons 
of civilized men. But it must also be said 
that some of these tribes are friendly to 
the British government, though no great 
reliance can be placed upon them; and 
that the Kaffir race shows some aptitude 
for labor and industry which raises it above 
the North American or Australian Indians, 
or even the Maories of New Zealand. 
The most encouraging feature of the case 
is that the Africans, whether in the state 
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of slavery or of freedom, are not incapable 
of receiving instruction in the arts of civil- 
ized life. It is there that the Christian 
missions and schools have produced the 
most creditable results; and in the Cape 
Colony, the Kaffir, earning tos. a week and 
his food, enjoys and exercises the fran- 
chise and all the rights of a citizen of a 
free country. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the progress of civilization 
has effaced the hostility of races so widely 
different from each other. After all, its 
influence must be extremely superficial. It 
appears from the census of 1875 that of 
the Kaffirs within the Cape Colony whom 
we have invested with the franchise, only 
1°86 per cent. can read. The prevailing 
vices are indolence and drunkenness. In 
spite of the enormous native population, 
but a small proportion of the Kaffirs or 
Zulus will work. ‘The land is infested with 
idle savages; while, to plant the sugar- 
canes of Natal or the mealie-gardens of the 
Cape, coolies and Chinese are imported 
from Asia. There are ten thousand cool- 
ies in Natal. Herr von Weber would 
people the Cape with yellow men. The 
country suffers from a redundant popula- 
tion of strong wild men and yet a scarcity 
of labor. The citizens of the Free State, 
wiser in their generation, admit no Kaffir 
within their frontier who will not work. 
This loafing class is of course the least 
civilized and the most dangerous part of 
the native population. 

The existence of the white settler in 
South Africa, and probably of his descend- 
ants for many generations, must be one of 
danger, if not of warfare. He carries his 
life in his hand. The very laborers he 
employs may become his enemies. The 
wages he pays them will be spent in arms, 
which may be used against him. Six 
Kaffir wars have broken out in half a cen- 
tury, and hideous tales of domestic massa- 
cre are not infrequent. No wonder that 
the British emigrant, free to choose his 
future home in lands where life and prop- 
erty are secure, declines to expose him- 
self and family to these dangers. We 
therefore assert with entire conviction that 
these South African territories will never 
be colonized or cultivated by any large 
number of settlers from this country. The 
Englishmen who have gone there are 
cither traders or speculators, in the ports, 
or mines, or diamond fields. 

The Dutch Boers accepted these hard 
conditions, but they accepted them with 
feelings of mutual hatred and distrust. To 
them the slavery of the native races ap- 
peared to be inseparable from their posi- 
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tion, and the philanthropic policy of the 
British government utterly unintelligible. 
Hence, even within the slender ranks of 
the white population, discord prevailed, 
and our administration has found it as 
difficult to deal with the Boers as with the 
natives. 

The discovery of diamonds in what is 
now called West Griqualand, in 1871, in- 
creased and aggravated these difficulties 
by the introduction of the element of sud- 
den and excessive wealth. A fresh popu- 
lation of civilized men was attracted to the 
diamond fields from all parts of the earth 
by the love of adventure and the hope of 
gain; but they consisted for the most part 
of the waifs and strays of humanity. 
Fresh hordes of natives were also drawn 
to the diamond fields by the enormous 
wages which could be earned there, to be 
spent in the purchase of arms and gun- 
powder.* It has been computed that the 
value of the diamonds found in the last 
seven years has reached ten millions ster- 
ling, and that the wages paid to natives at 
the diggings in four years amounted to 
1,800,000/7. Here, then, we have a curious 
sequence of events. The precious stones 
and the ostrich feathers, which form two 
of the most important parts of the wealth 
and exports of the Cape Colony, serve to 
gratify the vanity and avarice of Europe; 

ut on the country producing them they 
have bestowed the still more fatal gift of 
the means and implements of internecine 
war. 

Another curious result may be traced to 
the same cause. The Cape Colony, which 
down to 1871 had been one of limited 
financial resources, suddenly became rich. 
The larger part of the profits made in the 
diamond diggings passed, of course, into 
the pockets of the adventurers who had 
flocked to Bloemfontein and Kimberley. 
But an impulse was given to trade, imports, 
and expenditure, which told immediately 
on the finances of the colony. The im- 
ports, which had been 2,352,043/. in 1870, 
rose to 5,558,2152. in 1875. The colonial 
revenue was 831,211/. in 1870; nearly two 
millions in 1874; and about a million and 
a half in 1876 and 1877. The consequence 
was that the colonial government largely 
extended its operations. Great public 
works were undertaken. Loans were con- 
tracted. Five hundred miles of railroad 


* Herr von Weber states that the sales of gunpowder 
to natives at Kimberley in fifteen months from April 1, 
1873, to July 1, 1874, amounted in value to open 

+t A Cape of Good Hope government loan for four 
millions was issued on Tuly 10, 1878. The memoran- 


dum for the information of investors states that the 
actual revenue has for several years largely exceeded 





were constructed. Nearly a million was 
promised for the completion of Port Eliz- 
abeth. The colonial ministers largely 
availed themselves of the influence de- 
rived from this plethora of wealth. Strange 
stories are told, but which we are unable to 
verify, of the contracts and bargains they 
made. At any rate an immense amount of 
patronage was thrown into their hands, and 
with patronage power. Hence these minis- 
ters of the Cape Colony thwarted and op- 
posed, for their personal and local interests, 
all the efforts of the imperial government 
to deal in a becoming spirit with the general 
interests of South Africa. They defeated 
the confederation scheme which had been 
recommended by Lord Carnarvon and Mr, 
Froude. They utterly neglected the de- 
fence of the provinces, and made no pro- 
vision for the improvement of the colonial 
military establishment. They refused to 
acknowledge the danger at their gates, 
even when it was pointed out to them; 
and, provided the traders in Cape Town 
and the western districts were making 
large profits, they affected a sublime indif- 
ference to the perils of Natal and Kaffra- 
ria, and even invaded the restrictions which 
the legislature had tardily attempted to 
place on the sale of arms. It must, how- 
ever, in fairness be stated that these 
remarks apply to the late Cape adminis- 
tration rather than to the present ministers, 
who have endeavored to atone for some of 
the errors of their predecessors. 

In 1853 constitutional government was 
established at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which had previously been a crown colony. 
In 1872 the Responsible Government Bill 
(as it was termed) was passed bya majority 
of one in the Cape Parliament, and the 
principle of popular representative and 
ministerial responsibility carried to the 
fullest extent. But the outlying provinces, 
and the separate colony of Natal, are not 
included within the limits of the constitu- 
tion. Hence there is the utmost diversity 


the estimates, whilst the actual expenditure has been 
considerably below the estimated expenditure. The 
revenue in 1875 was equal to 2/. 4s. 6d. per head of the 
—, the total population (including natives) 

eing 720,984; the total revenue 1,602,918/. ; the public 
debt was 3,847,108. ; and the annual charge 187,229/. 
These figures were, however, subsequently enlarged. 
The object of the new loan of four millions was the 
extension of public works; but the Cape government 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that they cannot be 
allowed to throw on the mother country the expenses 
of war, whilst they are raising money for profitable in- 
vestments for their own benefit. The Cape Colony 
receives the customs duties on the supplies from Eu- 
rope which are consumed in the interior ; hence it levies 
taxes on a portion of the territory and the population 
which do not belong to it, and even on the Free Orange 
State, which is surrounded on all sides by British prov- 
inces . 
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in the administration of the country. The 
governor alone represents the common in- 
terests of the whole territory, and the 
power of the governor is at the Cape ex- 
tremely limited. As at least two-thirds of 
the white population are Dutch, the En- 
glish settlers, who reside chiefly in the 
eastern province, are, of course entirely 
outnumbered and outvoted by the Dutch 
party. Sothat even within the Cape Colony 
the western and the eastern districts are at 
variance. Had the duties of government 
been purely local, they might probably 
have been sufficiently well performed by 
these local politicians. But when they 
rose to the importance of the affairs of an 
empire —the military defence of a huge 
territory, the organization of an efficient 
police, the conduct of difficult negotiations 
with subtle or hostile native chiefs and 
tribes, and the adoption of a system of 
policy embracing the whole of South 
Africa —it is not too much to say that the 
Cape statesmen were utterly incompetent 
to the discharge of these duties, and that 
they have miserably failed in the perform- 
ance of them. The result has been not 
only disgrace and defeat, but danger to 
every civilized interest in the country. 
For aught the Cape ministry could or 
would have done, the whole native popula- 
tion might have risen, and the organized 
force of the Zulus might have ravaged the 
land. It is evident from Sir Bartle 
Frere’s despatches and from General 
Cunynghame’s reports that these perils 
were not imaginary. Their apprehen- 
sions have since been confirmed by more 
serious events. They were foreseen and 
pointed out by Herr von Weber, who said 
in 1876 that the sword of Damocles hung 
over these colonies. And the end of it is, 
for the present, that the British govern- 
ment, which resisted as long as it could 
the pressing appeals for reinforcements, 
has been compelled to despatch an army 
in hot haste to the eastern coast, and to 
lay on the table of the House of Commons 
an estimate of a million and a half as the 
first instalment required for the present by 
another Cape war. We say “ for the pres- 
ent,” because we entertain no doubt that 
the South African colonies both can and 
ought to defray the cost of their own 
defence. It is quite enough to lend 
them British troops without laying the 
burden on the British taxpayers. From 


the moment that British troops are 
in the field, and that this country is 
conducting military operations in South 
Africa, it is impossible to admit that the 
control of the forces, or the political meas- 


sand white men. 
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ures which may become necessary, fall 
within the competency of the colonial gov- 
ernment or legislature. These are meas- 
ures which the imperial goverument has 
reluctantly been compelled to take. Min- 
isters are responsible for them not to a 
Cape Parliament elected by a strange med- 
ley of colonists, Dutch Boers and Kaffirs 
(for even the Kaffirs have votes), but to the 
House of Commons. The whole ques- 
tion must be dealt with as one of imperial 
policy ; and although we should have much 
preferred to leave the Cape colonists, the 
Boers, and the Kaffirs to settle their own 
quarrels, since we have been compelled to 
interfere with a large detachment of the 
forces of Great Britain, we may fairly 
claim to determine the future policy to be 
pursued in South Africa by larger consid- 
erations than the politicians of Cape Town 
might embrace, especially as in many im- 
portant particulars their interests are at 
variance with our own. 

It would be difficult to show that the 
people of the United Kingdom derive any 
direct advantage from the possessions of 
the crown in South Africa, except that 
which consists in the occupation of an im- 
portant naval and commercial station at 
Cape Town and in Simon’s Bay. This truth 
has been repeatedly recognized by British 
statesmen. As far as England is con- 
cerned, it would be far better to occupy 
and fortify a position not much larger than 
the fortress and territory of Gibraltar, at 
the extremity of South Africa. For the 
reasons given above, South Africa can 
never compete with North America, or 
Australia as a field of emigration and settle- 
ment. Although it has beenin our own pos- 
session for seventy years, and in that of 
the Dutch for two centuries, the European 
population is small. Natal, with subtropi- 
cal climate, has been occupied for thirty 
years ; yet it barely contains twenty thou- 
The bulk of the popula- 
tion of South Africa consists, and must 
continue to consist, of semi-reclaimed sav- 
ages. In countries in which the laboring 
population consists of an inferior race, 
the dignity of labor itself suffers: the 
white man, whether under a system of 
slavery or of freedom, scorns to perform 
tasks which he can delegate to helots. 
He conceives himself to be an overseer of 
colored men, not a fellow-laborer. No 
English agricultural laborer will work side 
by side with a Kaffir. If the South Afri- 
can territories were in reality a Brit- 
ish-born colony, we should + more 
reliance on the power of the race to work 
out its own destinies. But the population 
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is in the main not British. The colony 
was not settled, but conquered by En- 
glishmen. A large portion of it is inhab- 
ited by the Dutch, who are in their hearts 
opposed to British rule and to the humane 
principles of British colonial policy ; a still 
larger portion is occupied by the native 
races. The extreme difficulty of adjusting 
the conflict of these discordant elements 
has led to numerous troubles, of which 
England has had to pay the cost. Thus 
we have been drawn on to occupy province 
after province, not from any want of terri- 
tary or desire of conquest, but simply be- 
cause it seemed inconsistent with the 
honor and humanity of this country to 
allow Dutch Boers and Kaffir tribes who 
were the subjects of the crown, or pro- 
tected by the crown, to outrage, plunder, 
and destroy each other. And, even now, 
with a full sense of the burden and dif- 
ficulty of the task, it seems impossible to 
draw back from it. The least, therefore, 
that we can demand is that this country 
and its representatives should assume the 
necessary power to execute their own 
policy, and that the people for whose bene- 
fit we are called upon to make these exer- 
tions and sacrifices should bear their full 
share of them both in person and in 
purse. 

There is no subject on which more con- 
fused and erroneous notions are apt to be 
entertained, and to acquire popular influ- 
ence, than the occupation of territory and 
the acquisition of land. Land in itself has 
no value at all except that which man 
confers upon it. Of tropical lands, which 
cannot be cultivated by the labor of white 
men, and which do not even afford a 
healthy or suitable place of abode to the 
European races, there is on the face of the 
globe an immense excess, and no incon- 
siderable portion of it is included within 
the British empire. Every British island 
in the West Indies, except Barbadoes, 
could be made to support a far larger pop- 
ulation than it possesses, if capital and 
labor were applied to it in proportion to its 
extent. If a man wishes to emigrate or 
to invest his capital abroad, there are fifty 
places where mere land, and land of great 
fertility, may be procured with great facil- 
ity and at a low price. To increase the 
area of these unappropriated regions adds 
in truth nothing at all to the wealth and 
strength of the empire. But when these 


lands, unappropriated by civilized man, are | i 


infested by hordes of savages, who are 
naturally resolved to defend as long as 
they can their own right of possession, or 
when they have been partially occupied by 
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squatters, or previous settlers, who resist 
the authority of a constituted government, 
they not only offer no attraction to emi- 
grants from Europe, but they may prove a 
most onerous acquisition to the govern- 
ment which seeks to establish its authority 
over them. This, if we mistake not, is 
the case with the Transvaal and several of 
the outlying provinces of the British do- 
minions in South Africa. They must not 
only be defended against the aggressions 
of the wild and warlike tribes that lie be- 
yond them, but even the internal popula- 
tion, such as it is, may be hostile to the 
rule we are seeking to establish. In South 
Africa we have endeavored to protect the 
natives from the tyranny and oppression 
of the Boers, and to protect the Boers 
against the natives, who would otherwise 
in some places become too strong for them. 
The Boers in the Transvaal made war on 
Secocoeni, and failed. Their failure con- 
vinced the king of the Zulus that his army 
could invade and ravage the country, and 
if left to themselves there is Jittle doubt 
that this would have been the result. The 
Boers were utterly incapable of defending 
the vast territory they had occupied be- 
tween the Buffalo and the Limpopo rivers. 
To save them from a great danger, if not 
total destruction, the country was annexed. 
But the result is that the Boers resent our 
interference, and would gladly repudiate 
our authority; and, on the other hand, the 
Zulus, indignant with us for having rescued 
the Transvaal from their incursion, are 
ready to turn their arms against us and 
threaten our own colony of Natal. Both 
parties, though ready enough to destroy 
one another, are hostile to England. The 
government at the Cape, which has pro- 
moted these extravagant extensions of ter- 
ritory, is wholly unable to defend them, 
and, indeed, has but little interest in these 
distant provinces. The farmers in the 
Cape Colony are not disposed to take part 
in wars nearly one thousand miles off, 
when they may have to protect their own 
homesteads. And the matter ends by the 
appearance of a British army in the field, 
and the establishment, for a time, of what 
must be a system of military occupation. 
We really seem to be playing in South 
Africa the same game we have criticised 
so freely as costly, unproductive, and dis- 
astrous, when the French played it in 
Algeria, with the addition that the distance 
is ie greater, that Kaffirs are more numer- 
ous and less civilized than Arabs, and that 
the Dutch population of the Cape is un- 
friendly to us. These considerations, to 
which many more might be added, lead us 
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to fear that the annexation of the Transvaal 
may prove to have been a grand mistake. 
Its immediate results cannot fail to be ex- 
tremely onerous and injurious to British 
interests, properly so called ; and the ben- 
efits to be anticipated from such a posses- 
sion are so remote, that we can place no 
reliance on them. It appears to be the 
fate or the policy of the present adminis- 
tration to engage in undertakings, not only 
within the British dominions, but beyond 
them, which really confound us by their 
magnitude. We are engaged in rectifying 
a frontier in central Asia with one army, 
and in punishing a Zulu chief in South 
Africa with another. The purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares has led us to interfere 
largely in the administration of Egypt; we 
are engaged in restoring order and civil- 
ization in Cyprus, and meanwhile the Brit- 
ish fleet has been mounting guard for the 
sultan in the Sea of Marmora, and we have 
assumed the defence of the Asiatic domin- 
ions of the Porte, if any power should think 
fit to attack them. Whilst we write there 
is some reason to fear that we may have 
to deal with a third savage on the throne 
of Burmah ; and if British troops are to be 
sent wherever atrocities are committed by 
neighboring barbarians, the army ought to 
receive a sensible augmentation. These 
appear to us to be formidable and danger- 
ous liabilities; and there is not one of 
them which can be said. directly to affect 
the welfare of the English people. 

If the colonies and provinces of South 
Africa contained within themselves the 
elements of an independent government 
qualified to perform all the duties of ad- 
ministration and self-defénce, none would 
rejoice more heartily than the British pub- 
lic. It has long been a maxim of our 
colonial policy, that the utmost liberty of 
self-government is willingly conceded to 
our foreign dependencies, on the sole con- 
dition that they do not call for the armed 
intervention of Great Britain, except to 
protect them from outward aggression. 
On this principle, Lord Carnarvon’s well- 
meant proposal of a South African confed- 
eration was based. The desire of the 
British government was to see the South 
African colonies strong, and to be strong 
they must be united, at least by a federal 
tie and by military union. The failure of 
the scheme was mainly caused by the ex- 
orbitant pretensions and intrigues of the 
Cape politicians; but there were several 
other reasons which rendered it extremely 
difficult of execution. The South African 
colonies do not at present possess a centre 
of unity and national feeling. They con- 
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tain, as we have seen, three discordant 
populations —the Anglo-African traders 
and adventurers, the Dutch farmers of the 
interior, and the semi-civilized or savage 
natives. Neither the traders of Cape 
Town nor the farmers of the interior are 
likely to produce a race of statesmen, or 
men trained to deal with the most arduous 
questions of government. The interests 
and wants of Natal and the Transvaal are 
exceedingly different from those of the 
western and southern provinces. The 
diamond fields of West Griqualand raise 
other difficulties from the miscellaneous 
character of the population attracted 
thither, and the peculiar tenure of that 
species of property ; yet we are convinced 
that the authority of the crown was abso- 


lutely necessary to establish order and 


redeem that district from total anarchy. 
The Dutch authorities in the Free Orange 
State were unequal to the task. We are 
therefore led insensibly to the conclusion 
that in the present state of the affairs of 
South Africa, since the British govern- 
ment has been compelled to send an army 
of considerable strength to restore peace 
and order on the frontier of Natal, and to 
crush a native enemy who, in the opinion 
of Sir Bartle Frere, threatened the whole 
colony with destruction, so, having 
achieved this painful task, it will be equal- 
ly necessary to reorganize the government 
and administration of the country by im- 
perial authority, emanating from the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and exercised by one or 
more of the ablest public servants of the 
crown. Our own responsibility in the 
matter is precisely in the ratio of the 
power we are compelled to exert, and of 
the sacrifices which this country is not 
unwilling to make for the safety and wel- 
fare of its dominions; but having made 
these sacrifices it is impossible for us to 
allow the results of them to be frittered 
away or marred by the local jealousies or 
the inaptitude of rival races or rival com- 
petitors for colonial power. We are now 
paying the penalty of a policy originating 
with colonial authorities, but implicating 
the home government and the whole em- 
pire in grave responsibilities. Take, for 
example, two of the most important steps 
that have been adopted —the annexation 
of the Transvaal and the coronation of 
Cetewayo as king of the Zulus. These 
appear to have been, as far as we can 
learn, the personal acts of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. The British government had 
no knowledge of these proceedings until it 
was too late to repudiate them; and the 
responsibility of the British crown was 
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engaged by the mere coup de téte of a sub- 
ordinate officer. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone enjoys a high 
reputation for his extensive knowledge of 
South Africa and the influence he was 
supposed to possess over the native tribes. 
We are certainly not in a condition to dis- 
pute his local acquirements; but we must 
be allowed to view these questions from a 
totally different point of sight, and in our 
judgment both these measures were un- 
wise, or at least premature. The Trans- 
vaal is an enormous region, lying beyond 
the range of mountains parallel with the 
coast, and including the great valley or 
basin of the Orange and the Vaal rivers. 
Its inhabitants are either Dutch Boers or 
native Africans. The Europeans, Mr. 
Theal informs us, are supposed to be 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, and the na- 
tives twenty to one of the whites. Al- 
though advantage was taken of a critical 
juncture to proclaim the authority of the 
British crown in this region, there is no 
evidence to show that our dominion was 
desired by the majority of the very sparse 
population, or that it is in any way bene- 
ficial to ourselves. On the contrary, Sir 
Bartle Frere states in his last despatch 
that “the majority of the Transvaal Eu- 
ropean population is in a state of avowed 
readiness to take any opportunity of shak- 
ing off the yoke of the English govern- 
ment;” and he implies that if we were 
not at war with the Zulus we should cer- 
tainly be at war in the Transvaal. 

The Transvaal is, according to Sir Ar- 
thur Cunynghame, Mr. Aylward, and other 
writers, a finer agricultural province than 
the Cape Colony. It is better watered; 
the soil is more fertile ; it is better adapted 
to the cultivation of corn, and indeed of 
semi-tropical productions. But as it lies 
several degrees nearer to the equator, and 
even to the north of Natal, the variations 
of temperature are extreme, and the heat 
in summer is too great to allow of field 
labor by white men. Enormous grants of 
land were made by the Dutch to their own 
farmers before the annexation; conse- 
quently the present government of the 
Transvaal has no land to give away. 
Chevalier Fossman, a Swedish gentleman, 
who is the consul-general of Portugal, and 
has lived in South Africa for twenty-five 
years, seems to have foreseen the future 
importance of the country, and to have 
secured in it, for himself, one of the largest 
estates in the world. He holds eight hun- 
dred thousand acres, or twelve hundred 
and fifty square miles ; his farms being all 
surveyed and registered, with a printed 
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description of each of them. They are 
said to consist of fine corn-growing fonds, 


largely abounding in minerals, coal, iron, 
lead, silver, and gold. 

We know not whether these vast pos- 
sessions excited the cupidity of the colo- 
nial authorities, but for ourselves we are 
satisfied that they can only be explored 
and rendered valuable by private enter- 
prise. Government may have a hard and 
costly task in defending a vast territory, 
but it neither picks up diamonds, nor 
searches for nuggets, nor grows corn. 
The whole burden is thrown upon the 
State, and possibly upon the people of this 
country, whilst the harvest, whether pres- 
ent or prospective, is to be reaped bya 
small number of protected settlers, oreven 
by a class of proprietors who are abso- 
lutely hostile to our rule. There are not, 
as far as we know, any British settlers in 
the Transvaal: the white population is said 
to be exclusively Dutch, with the exception 
of a small detachment of British troops at 
Pretoria, and a few traders in that town. 

Shortly after the annexation of the 
Transvaal, which took place on April 12, 
1877, Sir Arthur Cunynghame, being then 
in command of the forces in South Africa, 
thought it his duty to visit the province. 
The account he gives of this journey is 
one of the most interesting parts of his 
book. If the commission of atrocities by 
one savage race on another, in a territory 
not subject to Great Britain or her laws, is 
a sufficient ground for intervention and 
annexation, that motive undoubtedly ex- 
isted in the Transvaal. But the same 
course of reasoning might compel you to 
march to Dahomey orto Timbuctoo. Cer- 
tain it is, the warfare between the Boer and 
the Kaffir was ferocious and internecine. 
Here are a few examples : — 


There is a field cornet who recently visited 
a kraal of friendly natives, when he off-saddled 
and partook of the hospitality of the people, 
the chief giving him a goat to slaughter. 
Thirteen natives were commandeered from 
this kraal, and accompanied an expedition 
commanded by Abel Erasmus. On the third 
day the men were told by Erasmus to go home, 
as he intended returning ; and, after they were 
deprived of the ammunition in their posses- 
sion, they went back to their kraal. Not sus- 
— any danger, they were sleeping in 
fancied security, when about dawn the next 
morning Erasmus attacked their kraal, killed 
three old men who were sitting round a fire, 
wounded a man and a woman, and took six 
women and eighteen children prisoners. He 
also captured a number of cattle, and threat- 
ened, if more were not given, to kill the chief 
and all his people. It is this same Erasmus 
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who, according to the telegram we publish to- 
day, has attacked another friendly chief, and 
shed more innocent blood. ... 

On August 25 party went out from Steel- 
port to scour the surrounding mountains. The 
party on their way to a kraal met some women 
who had been for mealies, The first was quite 
a young woman, who was first wounded, and 
then shot through the head as she lay upon the 
ground. Whether any more women were 
killed before the horsemen entered the kraal 
we cannot say. Several were killed in the 
kraal. ‘The number of ten has been given by 
acamp Kafir.... 

The two women were taken to the Steelport 
laager, and a council of war was held as to 
what should be done with them. It was de- 
cided that they should be set at liberty, as two 
other women had been previously. They were 
accordingly sent out under an escort. They 
were accompanied by two of the camp Kafirs. 
When they arrived at the river, one of the 
chief filibusters is said to have told the Kafirs, 
“Now you are to kill these women, and to 
know P on are dead I must hear the shots.” 
The women were accordingly followed. One 
of them put her hands together and besought 
the Kafirs, whose intention she appears to have 
divined, not to shoot her. She had a baby on 
her back. Supplication, however, was of no 
avail. The man levelled his gun. The ball 
went through the baby’s head and into the 
woman’s shoulder. ... 

Slaves are sold here every day. There are 
plenty of witnesses to prove all I am going to 
Say. bought a salted horse (that is, a 
horse which has had the sickness) from a farmer 
for two little Kafirs. I believe the father of 
the Kafirs was first shot, and then the Kafir 
that was sent to shoot him said, “ Now that 
the father is dead let us kill the mother or she 
may tell tales.” D. S. bought another slave — 
in fact, all the farmers trade in them. 

The prisoners at Kruger’s Post have been 
shot in the night, sooner than take them to 
Leydenburg. One was killed at three o’clock 
in the morning, and the other was taken away 
and killed at Spekboom at eleven o’clock at 
night. They wanted to put him up for a tar- 

et, but it was said the English people at 

ruger’s Post would not allow it. Next a 
Kafir going into Leydenburg with a flag of 
truce was shot. The other Kafirs ran away, 
but three or four days after they gave them- 
, Selves up. These three Kafirs were shot in a 
most brutal way; for if they got into Leyden- 
burg they would have told the English about 
shooting at them when going in with the white 
flag. The fs gone were sent to Leydenburg 
in charge of the very worst hands in Kruger’s 
Post. From Kruger’s Post to near Spekboom 
three farmers kept with them until going into 
Spekboom, when —— rode about to see if no 
Englishmen were about. The other two farm- 





ers stopped behind about a quarter of a mile. 
The two Kafirs in charge had orders to shoot 
down two of the prisoners with the first two 
shots, which they di 


d; the other one ran away 
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with his hands tied behind his back; then one 
of the farmers rode up and shot him. One of 
the three farmers always took out with him 
about fifty or a hundred Kafirs to do the dirty 
work, such as killing women and children 
(pp. 225-8). 

This is extremely horrible, and we can 
readily conceive the desire to put an end 
to such crimes by intervention. But it is 
dangerous to take a wolf by the ears. You 
can neither kill him nor let him go. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, however, based the 
act of annexation on different grounds. 
He said that the line of action adopted by 
the Transvaal republic would very soon 
and very seriously affect the British colo- 
nies and the whole of this portion of the 
African continent — that the white popula- 
tion was surrounded on all sides by over- 
whelming masses of natives, most of them 
in a state of barbarism — that the natives 
might combine to a dangerous extent, and 
that the great point was that various civil- 
ized communities of South Africa should 
be united amongst themselves. It was 
therefore, he argued, absolutely necessary 
that the different colonies and states should 
be united under one general bond for the 
protection and promotion of every civil, 
social, and religious interest. 

As the Transvaal republic was at that 
moment bankrupt and incapable of de- 
fence, no opposition was anticipated, or 
could in fact arise. But the fallacies of 
Sir Theophilus’s reasoning are manifest. 
Were we bound to protect the Boers from 
the consequences of their own acts, when 
they had again and again renounced our 
jurisdiction? If the British colonies in 
South Africa were in danger, was that a 
reason for extending the area of them, so 
as to include a much larger population of 
these “ overwhelming masses ” of natives ? 
If union was desirable, was it wise to add 
to the Cape Colony a dominion which (to 
use the words of General Cunynghame) 
has no more to do with it than England 
has with France? Were not the difficul- 
ties of federation enormously increased by 
such an extension of territory? If our 
military forces were weak, was it wise to 
scatter them in feeble columns over a 
whole continent? Is there not beyond the 
Transvaal another region, that of Bengue- 
la, to which the same inordinate arguments 
might be applied, with the addition that 
this territory is said to include the gold- 
fields of Ophir? The answers to these 
questions are, to our minds, self-evident. 
The interests of England require that there 
should be at the Cape an authority compe- 
tent and determined to stop this extrava- 
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gant and dangerous policy of annexation 
and conquest. 

The Transvaal itself is, no doubt, from 
General Cunynghame’s report, a fine 
country. Land has been sold or allotted 
there by these Boers for a trivial price. 
The farms are all measured out in areas of 
six thousand and even thirty thousand 
acres. The size of these enormous hold- 
ings of six thousand acres is, in itself, a 
proof that they cannot be cultivated. One 
of the proprietors said to Mr. Trollope, in 
1878, that he had no labor to work the 
land, and no market for his produce, if he 
had any to sell. Pretoria, the capital of 
the Transvaal, is four hundred miles from 
the sea, and accessible only by the worst 
possible roads and the most wretched con- 
veyances. You may scour for days these 
endless plains, without a tree or a bush, 
now chiefly abandoned to the game of the 
wilderness, the wildebeest or the stump- 
eared pig. Here and there you come upon 
what is called an estate, that is a dwelling, 
which has been planted for a few years. 
Mr. Hortogh has such an estate, with 
farms, “in a state of nature.” There is 
simply no population in proportion to the 
vast extent of land. Mr. Hortogh said he 
would give up four farms of six thousand 
acres each, lend ploughs and oxen, and 
give seed, on the terms of his taking half 
the produce for ten years, at the end of 
which time the farm would become the 
fee-simple of the settler without any pay- 
ment. When such terms as these are 
offered, in the best part of the country, it 
is reasonable to imagine that there may be 
some countervailing drawbacks. There 
are so in fact. On the frontier lies a tract 
called New Scotland, of about eighteen 
hundred thousand acres, which was bought 
by a Scotch company, in depreciated cur- 
rency, for about three halfpence an acre. 
A great investment; but unluckily Mr. 
Robert Bell, who was carrying on the 
agency of the company, was barbarously 
murdered by Kaffirs in the very midst of 
the British annexation. General Cunyng- 
hame relates several similar anecdotes. 


At Middleburgh we made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Essel], who was in government employ- 
ment. His anecdotes regarding the northern 
portion of the Transvaal and the Zoutspanberg 
were very interesting. He said that when re- 
siding on the northern border, Paul Kruger 
being in command, the natives in large num- 
bers surrounded a well-built village containing 
a considerable number of houses and many 
stores. A black spokesman advanced and told 
him that by Monday next every soul must 
leave the village, as they intended to burn it 
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down. This being, as ke said, on a Saturday, 
they had not much notice of the coming de- 
struction of their property. 

The Kafirs, however, evidently meant what 
they said. They were in war-paint and armed, 
ose their war dances, brandishing and 

urling their assegais. The inhabitants ap- 
pealed to Paul Kruger, who said he was pow- 
erless to assist them ; that he had not sufficient 
force at his command to ensure their protec- 
tion, and that they had better pack up their 
effects as soon as they could, and be ready to 
start; and if they wished to accompany him 
they must be prepared to move on Monday 
morning. On Saturday and Sunday they 
packed all their things in wagons, the natives 
sitting round the town, drumming, but not in- 
terfering. On Monday morning the people 
assembled in the marketplace, —the savages 
watching them from the neighboring hills, — 
and started for the lower country, leaving their 
houses and gardens and such stores as they 
had not been able to pack up. Nosooner had 
they left the village than the savages rushed 
upon it, each with a lighted brand, and before 
they were many yards away the town was but 
a heap of ashes. He said that this wanton 
assault was never avenged; the savages had 
been pressing on for some years, retaking from 
the Boers many and many a farm and thou- 
sands of cattle, the Boers being powerless to 
protect themselves (pp. 248-9). 


And again, a little further on : — 


About seven miles further on we came to a 
beautiful glen called Spekboom, with a fine 
river running briskly through it. Here were 
some ruined houses, showing signs of having 
been destroyed by fire. They had been burned 
by the Kafirs in the war a few months previ- 
ously, and in the woods, a few hundred yards 
from the.river bank, were the remains of some 
bodies of the natives who had been shot in the 
engagement on that occasion. The Kafirs had 
driven the Boers from this house, and then 
used it as a hospital for their wounded ; but 
they were in turn dislodged, which sealed the 
fate of the building... . 

A short distance to the north of “ Spek- 
boom” a Boer farmer was said to have shot 
down one of his’ Kafir servants for the follow- 
ing reason: It seems that the daughter of the 
Boer fell in love with a native, and after vainly 
beseeching her father to allow the marriage 
ran away with him. The father tracked them, 
and, overtaking them, shot the young man, 
and ordered his daughter home with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Now that matter is completed, and we 
shall hear no more of it.” 

Towards the evening we reached Kruger’s 
Port. A laager, or fortified post, had been 
formed about five hundred yards distant from 
the house, which had been occupied during 
the last year by Mr. Glyn and his family and 
many of his neighbors, and from which he had 
had the mortification of seeing his house gutted 
by the Kafirs,... 
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This laager had been the abode of Mr. Glyn 
and his son and daughters for the eleven pre- 
vious months, during the whole of which they 
had been continually exposed to an intermit- 
tent fire of musketry from the natives, and had 
been cooped up in little dark shanties, not 
larger and not nearly so well-constructed as a 
pigsty. Poor people! they must. have been 
delighted when our annexation of the Trans- 
vaal brought security and a release from their 
troubles (pp. 254-6). 


We sincerely hope the annexation of the 
Transvaal may have brought them secu- 
rity ; but it is too much to suppose that the 
mere presence of a British commissioner 
will restore peace to such troubled waters. 

In point of fact, the annexation was the 
signal of war. Sir Bartle Frere says with 
truth, “ The die for peace or for war had 
been cast more than two years ago.” 
There we agree with him. From the time 
of the annexation the Zulu dominions 
formed an exclave in the British territo- 
ries. It was evident that the king of the 
Zulus, considering himself as an indepen- 
dent and powerful native sovereign, would 
not accept that position longer than he 
could help it; and, to make the matter 
worse, a disputed portion of the frontiers 
was arbitrarily fixed by his new neighbor, 
so as to deprive him of lands to which he 
conceived himself to have a claim. Nor 
was the reigning king of the Zulus a man 
likely to submit to these terms. Cetewayo, 
whom Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
placed on the throne and crowned with 
ridiculous honors, though he was well 
known to be a ferocious barbarian, was 
longing to attack the Boers, and to “ wash 
the spears ” of his warriors in blood. He 
entreated to be allowed to make just one 
little raid on his neighbors. The whole 
history of the Zulu tribe is that, by supe- 
rior ferocity and organization, they have 
crushed and conquered all the Kaffirs or 
Bechuanas round about. The story of 
these Zulu tyrants is related with great 
animation by Dr. Mann in Mr. Brooks’ 
volume, and well deserves perusal. Forty 
years ago, in 1838, a similar war had been 
waged by Dingaan, the Zulu king of that 
date, against the Dutch settlers in Natal, 
which began by the horrible massacre of 
Pieter Retief and his companions, and 
was accompanied by a frightful amount of 
bioodshed. This war ended, for the time, 
in the defeat of the Zulus and the murder 
of Dingaan; but a fresh generation of 
warriors has now grown up, and it seemed 
possible to repeat the experiment. Cete- 
wayo thought himself more than a match 
for the Boers, who had just been defeated 
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by his neighbor Secocoeni; and when he 
found that the Transvaal had passed into 
the hands of the English, his courage was 
unabated. Indeed, he hoped that it might 
assist his designs. Thereupon this wily 
Kaffir, who is a diplomatist as well as a 
general, sent spies to track the queen’s 
troops as they entered the country, and the 
following document is the report of these 
singular emissaries. 


Upon arrival in Pretoria we exchanged our 
clothes for blue serge coats and trousers, ob- 
tained from a,retired policeman. 

Upon consultation we determined to wait 
until her Majesty’s birthday. We had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining work in Pretoria, being old 
hands, and understanding a little English and 
Dutch, picked up on the diamond fields, 
We were surprised to find such a large dorp 
in the interior, but found every store belonged 
to Englishmen, and all the people talked 
against the late government ; therefore we con- 
sidered there was no chance of fighting, and 
our mission at anend. Her Majesty’s birth- 
day passed off very orderly, much to our dis- 
appointment ; we noticed very few Boers, but 
hoped they would show up with their generals 
and attack the redcoats scattered all over the 
hills. We came to the conclusion that British 
infantry look very well at play, but doubt their 
abilities in bush countries — we, for instance, 
could in five minutes massacre that little body 
in our country. We were much impressed by 
the rapidity of the artillery; they were well 
backed up by those ferocious-looking fellows 
the mounted police, who, report says, are regu- 
lar tb/abana, or “bloodsuckers,” and would 
prove to us very tough customers. We sup- 
posed Somtsen (Sir T. Shepstone) had his 
mabutos out to frighten the Boers, and they 
certainly did so; as on our return we met 
numbers of them trekking northwards with 
their stock, and passed numerous deserted 
homesteads. Somtsen and his Bantshla looked 
very fine ; they had on all their talismans of 
war. 

We did not see the late president ; we heard 
he was afraid. Sir T. Shepstone intended 
sending him to the island where Langalebalele 
is, under an escort of the bloodsuckers; but 
he, hearing of it through one of his Holland 
officials, who had accepted service under the 
British government, and not trusting “ Paul” 
and “Galankulu” to rescue him, fled to the 
Free State. 

We tried hard to get a look at the machine 
which they say izva inhlamvu (the Gatling 
gun) by the handful, but that building and 
corner street were always watched by some 
ugly fellows who we were told had just re- 
turned from murdering and impaling Secoco- 
eni’s poor women and children. 

There were numbers of Basutos in to wit- 
ness the “ Umhosi,” and they never having 
seen British soldiers were very much aston- 
ished, We also noticed the head Induna from 
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Swasiland and his followers. We tried hard 
on several occasions to pump the latter on 
their mission, but without much effect, but 
we are sure they are now English. 

We left Pretoria about the end of May by 
the Middleburgh road, making a detour to 
obtain passes at half-price. In Middleburgh 
we met some German wood-wagons returning 
to Pongolo, and fortunately obtained passages. 

Our king seemed perfectly satisfied with our 
report, and presented us each with ten head of 


cattle (pp. 242-4.) 


His diplomacy was as active as his 
armies. He concluded alliances with the 
Amatongoes and the Swazies. He senta 
mission to Kreli. His emissaries trav- 
elled to Port Elizabeth in the south, and 
to the Kalahari Desert in the north-west. 
The tribes north of the Orange River are 
all hostile. Well may Colonel Lanyon, 
who relates these facts, add that a war of 
races is perhaps imminent, which might 
be compared to the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
If these statements are true, they utterly 
stultify the opinion that “after an action 
or two the Zulus’ military system would 
collapse.” On the other hand, if that 
opinion were correct, it stultifies Sir Bartle 
Frere’s policy. 

Mr. Trollope, who visited the Transvaal 
and the other South African colonies last 

ear, and who has given us, as usual with 
him, a pleasing and sensible account of his 
journey, was prompted to ask, when he 
saw a detachment of the 13th Regiment 
floundering in the mud between Pretoria 
and Newcastle, “for no British purpose,” 
“whether it is necessary that the troubles 
of the world at large should be composed 
and set to rights by the soldiers of a nation 
so very little able to provide an army as 
Great Britain.” He proceeds to discuss 
with great fairness the history of the an- 
nexation. Sir Theophilus Shepstone en- 
tered the Transvaal with a few gentlemen 
from Natal, and twenty-five policemen. 
His object was to restore peace, but he 
had in his pocket a commission from her 
Majesty empowering him to annex terri- 
tory, “if the emergency should seem to 
you to be such as to render it necessary, in 
order to secure the peace and order of our 
said (British) colonies and of our subjects, 
that such territory should Arovisionally 
and pending the announcement of our 
pleasure be administered in our nameand 
on our behalf, then, and in such case only.” 
It was further provided that this annexa- 
tion should not take place “ unless you are 
satisfied that the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory, or a sufficient number of them, or the 
legislature thereof, desire to become our 
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subjects,” etc. Nevertheless, Sir Theophi- 
lus Shepstone did, after a sojourn of ten 
weeks at Pretoria, annex the whole terri- 
tory, although the conditions of the royal 
instructions were evidently wanting. To 
this Mr. Trollope adds the following brief 
but significant statement, which was writ- 
ten, be it remembered, before there was 
any question of war on an extensive scale 
‘n Zululand. We have tio reason to doubt 
that it correctly expresses the feelings with 
which Lord Carnarvon and her Majesty’s 
ministers received the intelligence of the 
annexation. 


At the present moment Great Britain is pay- 
ing the Transvaal bill. The marching to and 
fro of the soldiers, the salaries of the gov- 
ernors and other officials, the debts of the late 
government, the interests on loans already 
made, the sums necessary for the gradual re- 
demption of loans, I fear even a pension for 
the late president, are provided, or are to be 
provided, out of British taxes. The country 
was annexed on April 12, 1877. On June 8a 
letter was written from the Colonial Office to 
the Treasury, showing that we had annexed 
an existing debt of 217,158/., for which we 
were responsible, and that we had expended 
25,000/. in marching troops up to the Trans- 
vaal for the sake of giving safety to the inhab- 
itants and their property. The report then 
goes on toits natural purpose. “Lord Car- 
narvon is of opinion that it may be possible to 
meet the more immediate requirements of the 
moment if their lordships will make an ad- 
vance of 100,000/. in aid of the revenues of the 
Transvaal, to be repaid as soon as practicable, 
Unless aid is given at once, the new province 
would be obliged to endeavor to borrow at a 
ruinously high rate of interest.” I doubt 
whether the idea of repayment has taken so 
strong a hold of the people in the Transvaal 
as it has of the officials in Downing Street. 
In a former paragraph of the report the secre- 
tary of state thus excuses himself for making 
the application: “It is with great unwilling- 
ness that Lord Carnarvon feels himself com- 
pelled to have recourse to the assistance of 
the imperial treasury in this matter, but he is 
satisfied that the lords commissioners of her 
Majesty’s treasury will readily acknowledge 
that in this most difficult case he has no alter- 
native. The annexation of the Transvaal, with 
all its consequent liabilities, political as well 
as financial, has been neither coveted nor sought 
by him ;” —the italics here and above are my 
own ;—“‘and it is only a sincere conviction 
that this step was necessary in order to pre- 
vent more serious danger to her Majesty’s 
colonies in South Africa which has persuaded 
him to approve the late action of Sir T. Shep- 
stone.” 


Mr. Trollope’s principle, however, seems 
to be fieri non debuit, factum valet. He 


says that every man he met in South 
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Africa, except Mr. Burgers, the late presi- 
_ dent, approved the annexation. It is ver 
possible that every English settler in Sout 
Africa approves not only the annexation 
but the war, which has thrown a large 
army and a large British expenditure into 
the country. No doubt the mere fact of 
the annexation doubled the value of land 
in the Transvaal, or rather gave a value 
to what had none at all before. That is 
admirable for the settlers and Boers who 
have appropriated these lands on the slen- 
derest of titles, but what is it to the people 
of England? Even Mr. Trollope, who 
thinks the annexation justifiable, asks him- 
self uneasily this question; and he did not 
foresee, when he wrote, the impending 
calamity and expense of a Zulu war. The 
truth is, that these transactions assume a 
totally different aspect when they are re- 
arded from the point of view of colonial 
interest and from that of imperial liability. 

The impression left on our minds by the 
reports of these travellers and by recent 
events is that the wisest act of the British 
government was that of the Duke of New- 
castle, when, in 1854, he resolved to with- 
draw from the territory beyond the Orange 
River, which had been part of the queen’s 
dominions for nine years; and that the 
Free Orange State, established five-and- 
twenty years ago by the Dutch, has been 
as prosperous and as well governed under 
the rule of President Brand as any part of 
South Africa. These people form a dem- 
ocratic republic of white men, suited to 
their wants. They have no savage neigh- 
bors, being surrounded by British territory. 
They have no wars. They have paid off 
their debt. They have now a population, 
according to Herr von Weber, of sixty 
thousand white men and twenty-five thou- 
sand men of color. The government is a 
model of simplicity and economy; but the 
State has set aside a fund of 70,000/, for 
educational purposes. Happily, for the 
last quarter of a century, the British gov- 
ernment has had the good sense to leave 
these people alone; though even with 
them we have been on the verge of a 
quarrel about the diamond fields, and we 
have paid them 90,000/. for the land we 
have taken from them. 

We are free to confess that we had much 
rather the Transvaal were living under an 
independent government, on the model of 
its neighbors in the Free State, than that 
it should be a pretended British colony, 
against the wishes of the great majority of 
the inhabitants, and under the control of 
British officers and British troops. It is 
difficult to find any good reason that these 
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people should not have the government 
they like best. As allies and friendly 
neighbors they might be of great use to 
the adjacent British possessions. But 
even in the present crisis, when England 
is straining her powers to protect them 
from their worst enemies, the Dutch farm- 
ers say to the British commissioner: “ If 
you wish us to help you, give us back our 
independence.” Their independence is 
everything to them; it is nothing at all to 
us, or rather it would relieve us from a 
burden in the present and a danger in the 
future. It may be our interest to hold the 
coast ; at any rate the colony of Natal is 
established there. But every step we 
make into the interior beyond the Dra- 
kensberg Mountains appears to us to be a 
false step. The command of the ports 
and of the roads to the coast gives us 
sufficient influence over the interior; and 
it would be far easier and more honorable 
to maintain an equitable alliance than a 
disputed allegiance. 

The present Zulu war will, we trust, 
have the effect of destroying the militar 
power of the most formidable tribe in Sout 
Africa, and of annihilating an army which 
has long hung like a cloud on the frontiers 
of Natal and the Transvaal. We may be 
compelled to occupy for a time the land of 
the Zulus, which forms a notch, or equi- 
lateral triangle, on the coast, contiguous to 
Natal. At any rate the strength of the 
Zulu king, the inheritor of a sanguinary 
race of chiefs, must be broken and the 
natives disarmed. These are necessities 
from which, however onerous and painful 
they may be, we cannot recede, and once 
done they may be done forever. But the 
government of a huge territory, remote 
from every British interest, is not a duty 
at all, and it would be infinitely preferable 
to leave it in the hands of those who have 
settled there. We had much rather see 
the Zulu territory itself occupied and gov- 
erned by the Dutch, who would accept it 
with avidity, because it would give them a 
harbor on the coast, than we would under- 
take the government of such a province in 
the name of this country. The idea of 
converting it into a protected native state 
appears to be open to every sort of objec- 
tion. 

We know this opinion will be very ill 
received at the Cape, where they talk of 
carrying the British f»g beyond the Lim- 
popo to the Zambesi, and conquering half 
eastern Africa. But looking to the inter- 
ests of England, and of the colonists on 
the spot, we regard these projects as non- 
sensical and mischievous. Herr von 
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Weber, who has an eye throughout his 
book to the national interests of Germany, 
which he identifies with those of the 
Dutch, strenuously advocates the direction 
of German emigration to the Transvaal. 
He would seek to acquire Delagoa Bay by 
purchase from Portugal, and assuming a 
line of road to be made fron that port to 
the interior, and the Transvaal State to be 
self-governed, this, he thinks, would open 
the country to streams of German emi- 
grants, or the port of St. Lucia might be 
made available on the Zulu coast. As we 
entertain no jealousy of the maritime or 
commercial progress of Germany, we 
should view the execution of such a 
scheme with pleasure. For the reasons 
already given we do not believe that the 
Transvaal will ever prove an attractive 
field for British emigration, and it would 
be for the manifest advantage of our own 
colonies that they should be flanked by in- 
dustrious and civilized European settlers, 
in place of the savage tribes of the north 
and western frontiers. The Germans are 
better fitted than ourselves to hold such a 
position and to make it answer. Delagoa 
Bay would in time of peace be open to our 
geding ships, and in the improbable event 

war with Germany it would be in our 
power. In short, we think a German or 
Flemish settlement in Africa would 
strengthen the common cause of civiliza- 
tion. But the objections are so numerous 
that we can hardly suppose that German 
enterprise will surmount them. The 
neighborhood of Lorenzo Marques is pes- 
tiferous, and the drainage of the marshes 
would be an immense work. The low 
country is infested by the tsetze fly, fatal 
to horses and oxen. The occupation of 
lands abutting on the Limpopo River would 
bring fresh tribes of savages into the field. 
If any other European nation thinks fit to 
brave these obstacles, we should wish them 
well and rejoice in their success. But, in 
spite of the ambitious cries of the Cape 
Colonists, we regard such enterprises as 
things to be carefully avoided by our- 
selves. 

It appears to us that the future govern- 
ment ot South Africa, the extent of British 
dominion there, and the policy to be pur- 
sued towards the Dutch settlers and the 
native tribes, are matters of more general 
importance and permanent interest to this 
country than the causes and incidents of 
the present Zulu war. To these great po- 
litical questions we have therefore endeav- 
ored to direct the attention of our readers. 
The time is come when the whole question 
of our South African policy must be care- 
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fully reconsidered by the government and 
by Parliament, and we do not conceal the 
fact that in some respects we think it must 
be changed and even reversed. The Zulu 
war, with all its horrible and heartrending 
details, is only the culminating point of our 
mistakes. It has demonstrated by the 
most painful evidence the radical vice and 
weakness of our position. No doubt a 
decisive effort must now be made by this 
country to bring it to the only termination 
which is consistent with the interests of 
humanity and the safety of the queen’s 
dominions. It is probable that at about 
the time when these pages issue from the 
press the forces recently despatched from 
England will have reached Natal, and will 
be in a condition to take the field. The 
present anxious interval of suspense, dur- 
ing which we know not what the Zulus may 
attempt, will then be terminated ; and we 
may hope that the war willl be brought to 
a conclusion by a short and well-planned 
campaign. But these results, if we may 
venture to anticipate them, cannot be 
known in England much before the month 
of June. 

Meanwhile we feel some hesitation in 
criticising the details of a policy and of 
military operations which are still imper- 
fectly known to us at the time at which we 
write, and we feel that great forbearance is 
due to officers charged with heavy respon- 
sibilities, in presence of great dangers, and 
at a distance of some weeks’ voyage from 
England. But in the papers already laid 
before Parliament Sir Bartle Frere and 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone have told their 
own story. They were, of course, aware 
that measures so extraordinary and so un- 
authorized would require a strong justifica- 
tion, and they present the policy which 
has hurried us into a most sanguinary war 
as a case of necessity and self-preservation 
—salus populi suprema lex. We are 
sorry to say that we never read a weaker 
argument, ill supported by known facts, 
and traversed by startling contradictions. 
The rhetorical and self-sufficient language 
of the lord high commissioner is, in our 
judgment, even more out of place and in- 
conclusive than the confused statements 
and depressed tone of the general in com- 
mand of the forces; and we regret to ob- 
serve that they both seem to attribute the 
late disaster, not to their own miscalcula- 
tions, but to the mistakes of those whe 
have been the victims of their errors. 

We start from the fact that Cetewayo, 
the king of the Zulus, has long had a tage 
and powerful native at that he is the 
worthy successor of Chaka and Dingaan, 
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the fiercest and ablest of African chiefs ; 
and that the existence of such a potentate 
and warrior was a permanent danger to the 
British province of Natal, to the Dutch 
farmers of the Transvaal, and, in the event 
of the success of the Zulus, to the whole 
of Africa. Sooner or later it may be ad- 
mitted that a conflict between this Zulu 
army and the European element was inev- 
itable. But if so, what induced Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone to assist at this barba- 
rian’s coronation and lend him the support 
of British influence? The engagements 
entered into by Cetewayo on this occasion 
were clearly idle words, and the first time 
that we attempted to restrain him from 
acts of atrocity he repudiated all interfer- 
ence with his sovereign right of slaughter 
as an indignity. 

Sir Bartle Frere appears, on the con- 
trary, to have resolved at an early period 
on war. But if he held the Zulu army to 
be extremely formidable and war to be 
inevitable, the course he took was not less 
incomprehensible. In the first place, he 
did not obtain the sanction of the home 
government, and seems to have been de- 
termined to act without it. The reinforce- 
ments sent out were accompanied by a 
distinct intimation that they were to be 
used for the defence of her Majesty’s ter- 
ritories, and to prevent any irruption into 
them, but not for the purpose of invasion 
and aggression. Sir Bartle has entirely 
failed to show that any sudden emergency 
had arisen which compelled him to fly in 
the face of the instructions he had re- 
ceived from the secretary of state. Sup- 
posing war to be resolved on, how was it 
to be made? If Cetewayo had attacked 
us, the whole aspect of the question would 
have changed. But there is no evidence 
that he ever intended to attack us, or was 
in a condition todo so. Sir Arthur Cun- 
ynghame observes that in South Africa 
defensive warfare is far easier than offen- 
sive operations. A slightly fortified posi- 
tion can be held by a handful of men 
against a Zulu army. But in the field, and 
especially in a very difficult country, per- 
fectly known to the enemy and unknown 
to us, the advance of a small force is in 
the highest degree perilous. Sir Bartle 
Frere first tells us that the Zulu army is 
so large and formidable that it threatens 
the security of all South Africa, and then 
proceeds to order operations for the inva- 
sion of the Zulu country and the attack of 
this great army by a force of three or four 
battalions ridiculously unequal to such an 
enterprise. We know not what reliance 
he placed on the native contingents which 
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swelled the numbers of the forces, but ex- 
perience has shown that they were not 
only useless but dangerous; and they have 
been sent away. The only real force con- 
sisted of the British battalions and the 
white Natal Contingent, who fought well. 
The consequence is that he exposed the 
whole of South Africa for many weeks to 
the very danger he had depicted in such 
frightful colors. It is evident that from 
the 22nd of January to the end of March 
the Zulu army might have ravaged Natal 
or any part of the adjacent country. If 
we escape these calamities, it is because 
Cetewayo had not the power or the designs 
Sir Bartle Frere has imputed to him. To 
make his blunder more palpable, the Cape 
government appears to have failed in ob- 
taining the active co-operation of the 
Transvaal settlers, which was an essential 
condition of success. Nor is it clear what 
Sir Bartle intended to do with Zululand 
when he had destroyed the Zulu army. 
Did he contemplate another annexation? 
What force was to occupy the country ? 
The grounds on which the ultimatum of 
the 11th of December was addressed to 
Cetewayo were to the last degree puerile 
and inadequate, and may well have filled 
even a Zulu with amazement. The inten- 
tions of the British government were 
clearly expressed. On the 18th of De- 
cember, Sir M. Hicks-Beach informed Sir 
Bartle Frere that it was “the desire of her 
Majesty’s government, in sending rein- 
forcements, to assist the local government 
as far as possible in providing for the pro- 
tection of the settlers in the present emer- 
gency, and not to furnish the means for 
any aggressive operations not directly con- 
nected with the defence of her Majesty’s 
possessions and subjects.” And on the 
23d of January Sir Bartle Frere was told 
to use every effort to avoid war, and the 
Cabinet expressed its regret that an ulti- 
matum should have been sent to Cetewayo 
without consulting her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. It was too late. That 23rd of Jan- 
uary was the day after the fatal catastrophe 
of Insandlana. Yet the recent debates 
appear to show that the government ac- 
cepts the responsibility of acts done in 
defiance of its authority, and signalized 
throughout by the most deplorable want 
of foresight and judgment. Ministers are 
placed in a most embarrassing position. 
The conduct of Sir Bartle Frere in send- 
ing the ultimatum without the authority of 
government has drawn down on him the 
severest rebuke inflicted on a colonial gov- 
ernor since the disavowal of Lord Dur- 
ham’s ordinance; but they stop short of 
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censuring the whole course of his policy, 
which is of far more importance. The 
one is a breach of administrative discipline, 
the other is an erroneous and fatal system 
of government. Yet if they fail to repudi- 
ate what their better judgment and the 
universal sentiment of the nation condemn, 
they must assume the responsibility of his 
actions. In discussing the causes of the 
catastrophe of Varus, the historian of the 
Roman emperors remarks that it is hard 
to say whether the blame should rest on 
Varus himself or on the emperor Augus- 
tus, who had selected Varus for such a 
command; for Varus, the Dean of Ely 
adds, “was an official pedant.” Govern- 
ments must be held responsible for the 
faults of their agents, unless they promptly 
disavow them, and proceed to remedy the 
evil that has been done by an unfortunate 
choice. Ministers have declared in Par- 
liament that to censure is not to recall; 
and as they allege that the censure was 
confined to the single point of the ultima- 
tum, they must be taken to accept and 
approve all the rest of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
proceedings. But the ultimatum addressed 
to Cetewayo was an essential and consis- 
tent part of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. It 
is impossible to sever that incident from 
what preceded and what followed it; and 
to approve the other parts of his policy is 
to condone the ultimatum. In the opinion 
of no inconsiderable number of persons of 
weight and authority in this country, though 
not of the ministerial majority in the House 
of Commons, the recall of the lord high 
commissioner was the only effectual mode 
of reliewing the Cabinet from the respon- 
sibility of his actions; and it is the more 
extraordinary that this course was not 
adopted, as the government have, on the 
spot, in the person of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the governor of Natal, an officer well qual- 
ified to take his place. The despatches of 
this gentleman are marked by good sense 
and judgment, and had he been left to 
himself it is clear there would have been 
no Zulu war. 

We are still more unwilling to enter 
upon @ Criticism of military details which 
are imperfectly known to us, and of which 
we are perhaps incompetent judges. But 
the movements and operations which have 
been publicly reported by those in com- 
mand appear to us at variance with every 
principle of the art of war. The objective 
of the campaign being the kraal of Cete- 
wayo in the centre of the country, the weak 
forces acting under the commander-in-chief 
were divided into three weaker columns, so 
far separated that they could not support 
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each other, leaving to the enemy the advan- 
tage of throwing large masses of men from 
the centre to the circumference. It seems 
to have been supposed that the Zulus had 
no notions of tactics; but their movements 
have been ably concewed and executed 
with secrecy, celerity, and effect. On our 
side we hear of no scouts, no signalling, 
no telegraphic communication, and even 
the ordinary precaution of fortifying the 
camps to resist attack was omitted. 

We have ourselves received information 
from a local correspondent, on whom the 
utmost reliance may be placed, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ The head camp was no 
camp: all wagons, tents, etc., scattered 
about anywhere, and the Zulus came on 
like the waves on the ocean shore — never 
stopped, never shouted or said a word, till 
our fellows, black and white, were sur- 
rounded; then they gave a shout and 
dashed at the camp, and in five minutes 
there was not a man left.” It is a remark- 
able proof of Cetewayo’s military sagacity 
that although many of his soldiers now 
carry firearms, he has not abandoned the 
traditional tactics of the Zulus, fighting 
hand to hand with the stabbing assegai, 
and not at a distance, where the superiority 
of British arms and aim would be manifest. 
Although it was known early in the morn- 
ing that the camp would probably be at- 
tacked that day, no attempt was made to 
put it in a state of defence. About Jan- 
uary 19, the Zulu forces, amounting to 
about half the army, for Oham’s people 
were not there, were collected and told off 
for this enterprise. Six thousand were to 
attack Pearson’s or No. 1 column ; of these 
four thousand marched to that column, and 
two thousand threatened the Natal frontier 
to detain troops there, though the Zulus 
did not intend to cross it. Fifteen thou- 
sand were told off to attack the headquar- 
ters column, and five thousand to attack 
Rorke’s Drift reserve; for the men who 
attacked Rorke’s Drift were not the same 
who took the camp. The latter were all 
“ring” men; the former were not so, they 
were younger soldiers. It was the Tul- 
wana regiment which attacked Rorke’s 
Drift: they had formed the reserve at In- 
sandlana. The whole of this plan had 
been carefully prepared by Cetewayo. 
Each of his detachments had taken up its 
position. All that was needed was to lure 
the British forces into the trap, when these 
dispositions would take effect. This was 
done with complete success by a rabble of 
natives showing in the distance. The 
great object of Cetewayo was to draw the 





British in separate columns into his coun- 
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try, where he made no doubt that he could 
destroy them. The plan of the Zulu chief 
was skilful and self-reliant. Fortunately 
for us, and for the colony of Natal, he ap- 
pears not to have known how to use his 
success. Had he turned his victorious 
hordes upon the British territory immedi- 
ately after the blow he had struck at In- 
sandlana, he might have inflicted on us an 
incalculable amount of evil. The cause of 
this hesitation is not, at present, apparent ; 
for undoubtedly he was at the moment, and 
for some weeks, master of the situation. 
But although we forbear to comment as 
fully as we might on the measures taken 
by a distinguished officer, which have yet 
to be’ more fully explained, and may 
possibly deserve a more favorable construc- 
tion, no words can be too strong to ex- 
press the grief and admiration of the nation 
for that heroic battalion which fell a victim 
to the fury of a horde of savages, and 
apparently to the folly of its own chiefs. 
Whatever censure may hereafter fall on 
them, and wherever it may fall, no sen- 
tence can be so poignant as the remem- 
brance of the fatal errors which swept a 
thousand gallant soldiers from the ranks 
of the British army. In civilized warfare 
the spirit of chivalry mitigates the horrors 
of the battlefield : a camp may be taken, a 
corps may be surrounded, and a capitula- 
tion is the result. But in this death-strug- 
gle of savage man all is havoc, rout, and 
slaughter. Quarter and compassion are 
unknown. The sentiment of a common 
humanity is extinguished between the 
combatants. They are bent on mutual 
and total destruction. Hence the fatal 
results of defeat resemble the murderous 
conquests of antiquity more than the en- 
counters of modern war. The cry which 
has gone up to heaven is the cry of Rome 
for the legions of Varus ; the memorial of 
the dead is the stern epitaph of Sparta on 
those who perished to a man in the pass 
committed to their defence. It is recorded 
of the emperor Augustus that, after that 
“‘cladem Varianam pene exitiabilem,” to 
the end of his days he continued to ob- 
serve with solemn mourning the anniver- 
sary of so fatal a disaster. We have not 
less cause for sorrow. Yet, if it be true, 
as has been said in every age, that an im- 
perishable fame is cheaply purchased by 
an early death, no victory, no triumph, 
could confer a purer glory on the men of 
the 24th Regiment of the line than that 
which will shine forever with a mournful 
radiance on the dreadful field of Insand- 
lana. These English lads, picked up in 
the lanes of Warwickshire or perhaps in 





the streets of Birmingham, showed in the 
hour of trial that heroism is of no age or 
country; they take rank with the noblest 
and bravest of their countrymen, and it 
were well that a national monument in our 
stateliest shrine should hand down to 
future times the record of their valor and 
their fate. There is no page in history 
more touching or more ennobling; and if 
the nation is moved to resentment at the 
causes of this fatal strife, who is so insen- 
sible as not to feel the proud affliction in- 
spired by sacrifices paid by courage and 
duty to the honor of our country? God 
grant that such sacrifices may not be made 
in vain; and that they may be the last 
wrung from England by the sterile con- 
quest and dominion of South Africa! 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
THE BISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE TIME OF THE NEW MOON. 


Tue following Thursday was change- 
able, damp, and gloomy; and the night 
threatened to be windy and unpleasant. 
Stockdale had = away to Swanage in 
the morning, to be present at some com- 
memoration service there, and on his 
return he was met by the attractive Lizzy 
in the passage. Whether influenced by 
the tide of cheerfulness which had at- 
tended him that day, or by the drive 
through the open air, or whether from a 
natural disposition to let bygones alone, he 
allowed himself to be fascinated into for- 
getfulness of the great-coat incident, and 
upon the whole passed a pleasant evening ; 
not so much in her society as within sound 
of her voice, as she sat talking in the back 
parlor to her mother, till the latter went to 
bed. Shortly after this Mrs. Newberry 
retired, and then Stockdale prepared to go 
up-stairs himself. But before he left the 
room he remained standing by the dying 
embers awhile, thinking long of one thing 
and another ; and was only aroused by the 
flickering of his candle in the socket as it 
suddenly declined and went out. Know- 
ing that there were a tinder-box, matches, 
and another candle in his bedroom, he felt 
his way up-stairs without a light. On 
reaching his chamber he laid his hand on 
every possible ledge and corner for the 
tinder-box, but for a long time in vain. 
Discovering it at length, Stockdale pro- 
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duced a spark, and was kindling the brim- 
stone, when he fancied that he heard a 
movement in the passage. He blew 
harder at the lint, the match flared up, 
and looking by aid of the blue light 
through the door, which had been stand- 
ing open all this time, he was surprised to 
see a male figure vanishing round the top 
of the staircase with the evident intention 
of escaping unobserved. The personage 
wore the clothes which Lizzy had been 
brushing, and something in the outline and 
gait suggested to the minister that the 
wearer was Lizzy herself. 

But he was not sure of this ; and, greatly 
excited, Stockdale determined to investi- 
gate the mystery, and to adopt his own way 
for doing it. He blew out the match with- 
out lighting the candie, went into the pas- 
sage, and proceeded on tiptoe towards 
Lizzy’s room. A faint grey square of light 
in the direction of the chamber window as 
he approached told him that the door was 
open, and at once suggested that the occu- 
pant was gone. He turned and brought 
down his fist upon the handrail of the stair- 
case: “It was she; in her husband’s coat 
and hat!” 

Somewhat relieved to find that there was 
no intruder in the case, yet none the less 
surprised, the minister crept down the 
stairs, softly put on his boots, overcoat, 
and hat, and tried the front door. It was 
fastened as usual: he went to the back 
door, found this unlocked, and emerged 
into the garden. The night was mild and 
moonless, and rain had lately been falling, 
though for the present it had ceased. 
There was a sudden dropping from the 
trees and bushes every now and then, as 
each passing wind shook their boughs. 
Among these sounds Stockdale heard the 
faint fall of feet upon the road outside, and 
he guessed from the step that it was Liz- 
zy’s. He followed the sound, and, helped 
by the circumstance of the wind blowing 
from the direction in which the pedestrian 
moved, he got nearly close to her, and kept 
there, without risk of being overheard. 
While he thus followed her up the street 
or lane, as it might indifferently be called, 
there being more hedge than houses on 
either side, a figure came forward to her 
from one of the cottage doors. Lizzy 
stopped; the minister stepped upon the 
grass and stopped also. 

“ Ts that Mrs. Newberry ?” said the man 
who had come out, whose voice Stockdale 
recognized as that of one of the most de- 
vout members of his congregation. 

“It is,” said Lizzy. 








“T be quite ready — I’ve been here this 
quarter-hour.” 

“Ah, John,” said she, “I have bad 
news; there is danger to-night for our 
venture.” 

“And d’ye tell o’t! I dreamed there 
might be.” 

“Yes,” she said hurriedly; “and you 
must go at once round to where the chaps 
are waiting, and tell them they will not be 
wanted till to-morrow night at the same 
time.” 

“T will,” he said ; and instantly went off 
through a gate, Lizzy continuing her way. 

On she tripped at a quickening pace till 
the lane turned into the turnpike road, 
which she crossed, and got into the track 
for Ringstead. Here she ascended the 
hill without the least hesitation, passed the 
lonely hamlet of Holworth, and went down 
the vale on the otherside. Stockdale had 
never taken any extensive walks in this 
direction, but he was aware that if she per- 
sisced in her course much longer she would 
draw near to the coast, which was here 
between two and three miles distant from 
Nether-Mynton; and as it had been about 
a quarter past eleven o’clock when they set 
out, her intention seemed to be to reach 
the shore about midnight. 

Lizzy soon ascended a small mound, 
which Stockdale at the same time adroitly 
skirted on the left; and a dull monotonous 
roar burst upon his ear. The hillock was 
about fifty yards from the top of the cliffs, 
and by day it apparently commanded a full 
view of the bay. There was light enough 
in the sky to show her disguised figure 
against it when she reached the top, 
where she paused, and afterwards sat 
down. Stockdale, not wishing on any ac- 
count to alarm her at this moment, yet de- 
sirous of being near her, sank upon his 
hands and knees, crept a little higher up, 
and there stayed still. 

The wind was chilly, the ground damp, 
and his position one in which he did not 
care to remain long. However, before he 
had decided to leave it, the young man 
heard voices behind him. What they sig- 
nified he did not know; but, fearing that 
Lizzy was in danger, he was about to run 
forward and warn her that she might be 
seen, when she crept to the shelter of a 
little bush which maintained a precarious 
existence in that exposed spot; and her 
form was absorbed in its dark and stunted 
outline as if she had become part of it. 
She had evidently heard the men as well 
as he. They passed near him, talking in 
loud and careless tones, which could be 
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heard above the uninterrupted washings of 
the sea, and which suggested that they 
were not engaged in any business at their 
own risk. This proved to be the fact: 
some of their words floated across to him, 
and caused him to forget at once the cold- 
ness of his situation. 

“* What’s the vessel ?” 

“ A lugger, about fifty tons.” 

“From Cherbourg, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, ’a b’lieve.” 

“ But it don’t all belong to Owlett?” 

“Oh no. He’s only got a_ share. 
There’s another or two in it—a farmer 
and such like, but the names I don’t 
know.” 

The voices died away, and the heads 
and shoulders of the men diminished 
towards the cliff, and dropped out of 
sight. 

“* My darling has been tempted to buy a 
share by that unbeliever Owlett,” groaned 
the minister, his honest affection for Lizzy 
having quickened to its intensest pomt 
during these moments of risk to her per- 
son and name. “ That’s why she’s here,” 
he said to himself. ‘Oh, it will be the 
ruin of her!” 

His perturbation was interrupted by the 
sudden bursting out of a bright and in- 
creasing light from the spot where Lizzy 
was in hiding. A few seconds later, and 
before it had reached the height of a blaze, 
he heard her rush past him down the hol- 
low like a stone from a sling, in the direc- 
tion of home. The light now flared high 
and wide, and showed its position clearly. 
She had kindled a bough of furze and 
stuck it into the bush under which she 
had been crouching ; the wind fanned the 
flame, which crackled fiercely, and threat- 
ened to consume the bush as well as the 
bough. Stockdale paused just long enough 
to notice thus much, and then followed 
rapidly the route taken by the young wom- 
an. His intention was to overtake her, 
and reveal himself as a friend; but run as 
he would he could see nothing of her. 
Thus he flew across the open country 
about Holworth, twisting his legs and 
ankles in unexpected fissures and descents, 
till. on coming to the gate between the 
downs and the road, he was forced to 
pause to get breath. There was no audi- 
ble movement either in front or behind 
him, and he now concluded that she had 
not outrun him, but that, hearing him at 
her heels, and believing him one of the 
excise party, she had hidden herself some- 
where on the way, and let him pass by. 

He went on at a more leisurely pace 
towards the village. On reaching the 
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house he found his surmise to be correct, 
for the gate was on the latch, and the door 
unfastened, just as he had left them. 
Stockdale closed the door behind him, and 
waited silently in the passage. In about 
ten minutes he heard the same light foot- 
step that he had heard in going out; it 
paused at the gate, which opened and shut 
softly, and then the door-latch was lifted, 
and Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward and said at once, 
“ Lizzy, don’t be frightened. I have been 
waiting up for you.” 

She started, though she had recognized 
the voice. “It is Mr. Stockdale, isn’t it?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, becoming angry 
now that she was safe indoors, and not 
alarmed. “And a nice game I’ve found 
you out in to-night. You are in man’s 
clothes, and I am ashamed of you.” 

Lizzy could hardly find a voice to an- 
swer this unexpected reproach. 

“T am only partly in man’s clothes,” she 
faltered, shrinking back to the wall. “It 
is only his great-coat and hat that I’ve got 
on; and I do it only because a cloak blows 
about so, and you can’t use yourarms. I 
have got my own dress under just the 
same. Will you go away up-stairs and let 
me pass? I didn’t want you to see me at 
such a time as this.” 

“But I have aright tosee you. How 
do you think there can be anything be- 
tweenusnow?” Lizzy wassilent. “ You 
are a smuggler,” he continued sadly. 

“I have only a share in the run,” she 
said. 

“ That makes no difference. Whatever 
did you engage in such a trade as that for, 
and keep it such a secret from me all this 
time?” 

“I don’t do it always. I only do it in 
winter time when ’tis new moon.” 

“ Well, I suppose that’s because it can’t 
be done anywhen else. ... You have 
regularly upset me, Lizzy.” 

iad am sorry for that,” Lizzy meekly re- 
ied. 
“ Well now,” said he more tenderly, “no 
harm is done as yet. Won’t you for the 
sake of me give up this blamable and dan- 
gerous practice altogether ?” 

“T must do my best to save this run,” 
said she, getting rather husky in the throat. 
“T don’t want to give you up — you know 
that ; but I don’t want to lose my venture. 
I don’t know what to do now! Why I 
have kept it so secret from you is that I 
was afraid you would be angry if you 
knew.” 





“T should think so. I suppose if I had 
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married you without finding this out you'd 
have gone on with it just the same?’ 

“JT don’t know. I did not think so far 
ahead. I only went to-night to burn the 
folks off, because we found that the ex- 
cisemen knew where the tubs were to be 
landed.” 

“It is a pretty mess to be in altogether, 
is this,” said the distracted young minis- 
ter. ‘ Well, what will you do now?” 

Lizzy slowly murmured the particulars 
of their plan, the chief of which were that 
they meant to try their luck at some other 
point of the shore the next night; that 
three landing-places had been agreed upon 
before the run was attempted, with the 
understanding that, if the vessel was burnt 
off from the first point, which was Ring- 
stead, as it had been by her to-night, the 
crew should attempt to make the second, 
which was Lulworth, on the second night; 
and if there, too, danger threatened, they 
should on the third night try the third 
place, which was behind a headland fur- 
ther west. 

“ Suppose the officers hinder them land- 
ing there too?” he said, his attention to 
this interesting programme displacing for 
a moment his concern at her share in it. 

“ Then we sha’n’t try anywhere else all 
this dark — that’s what we call the time 
between moon and moon—and perhaps 
they’ll string the tubs to a stray-line, and 
sink ’em a little ways from shore, and take 
the bearings ; and then when they have a 
chance they’ll go to creep for ’em.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“Oh, they'll go out in a boat and drag a 
creeper — that’s a grapnel — along the 
bottom till it catch hold of the stray-line.” 

The minister stood thinking; and there 
was no sound within doors but the tick of 
the clock on the stairs, and the quick 
breathing of Lizzy, partly from her walk 
and partly from agitation, as she stood 
close to the wall, not in such complete 
darkness but that he could discern against 
its whitewashed surface the great-coat and 
broad hat which covered her. 

“ Lizzy, all this is very wrong,” he said. 
“Don’t you remember the lesson of the 
tribute-money? ‘ Render under Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.’ Surely you have 
heard that read times enough in your 
growing up.” 

“ He’s dead,” she pouted. 

“But the spirit of the text is in force 
just the same.” 

“ My father did it, and so did my grand- 
father, and almost everybody in Nether- 
Mynton lives by it, and life would be so 





dull if it wasn’t for that, that I should not 
care to live at all.” 

“TI am nothing to live for, of course,” 
he replied bitterly. ‘ You would not think 
it worth while to give up this wild business 
and live for me alone?” 

“TI have never looked at it like that.” 

“ And you won’t promise, and wait till I 
am ready?” 

“T cannot give you my word to-night.” 
And, looking thoughtfully down, she grad- 
ually moved and moved away, going into 
the adjoining room, and closing the door 
between them. She remained there in the 
dark till he was tired of waiting, and had 
gone up to his own chamber. 

Poor Stockdale was dreadfully depressed 
all the next day by the discoveries of the 
night before. Lizzy was unmistakably a 
fascinating young woman ; but as a minis- 
ter’s wife she was hardly to be contem- 
plated. “If I had only stuck to father’s 
little grocery business, instead of going in 
for the ministry, she would have suited me 
beautifully !” he said sadly, until he re- 
membered that in that case he would never 
have come from his distant home to Neth- 
er-Mynton, and never have known her. 

The estrangement between them was 
not complete, but it was sufficient to keep 
them out of each other’s company. Once 
during the day he met her in the garden 
path, and said, turning a reproachful eye 
upon her, “ Do you promise, Lizzy?” But 
she did not reply. The evening drew on, 
and he knew well enough that Lizzy would 
— her excursion at night — her half- 
offended manner had shown that she had 
not the slightest intention of altering her 
plans at present. He did not wish to re- 
peat his own share of the adventure; but, 
act as he would, his uneasiness on her ac- 
count increased with the decline of day. 
Supposing that an accident should happen 
to her, he would never forgive himself for 
not being there to help, much as he dis- 
liked the idea of seeming to countenance 
such unlawful escapades. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THEY WENT TO LULWORTH AND 
BACK. 


As he had expected, she left the house 
at the same hour at night, this time passing 
his door without stealth, as if she knew 
very well that he would be watching, and 
were resolved to brave his displeasure. 
He was quite ready, opened the door 
quickly, and reached the back door almost 
as soon as she. 
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“ Then you will go, Lizzy?” he said as 
he stood on the step beside her, who now 
again appeared as a little man with a face 
altogether unsuited to his clothes. 

“I must,” she said, repressed by his 
stern manner. 

“ Then I shall go too,” said he. 

“ And I am sure you will enjoy it!” she 
exclaimed, in more buoyant tones. “ Ev- 
erybody do who tries it.” 

“God forbid that I should,” he said. 
“ But I must look after you.” 

They opened the wicket and went up the 
road abreast of each other, but at some 
distance apart, scarcely a word passing 
between them. The evening was rather 
less favorable to smuggling enterprise than 
the last had been, the wind being lower, 
and the sky somewhat clear towards the 
north. 

“It is rather lighter,” said Stockdale. 

“Tis, unfortunately,” said she. ‘ But 
it is only from those stars overthere. The 
moon was new to-day at four o’clock, and 
I expected clouds. I hope we shall be 
able to do it this dark, for when we have 
to sink ’em for long it makes the stuff taste 
bleachy, and folks don’t like it so well.” 

Her course was different from that of 
the preceding night, branching off to the 
left over Lord’s Barrow as soon as they 
had got out of the lane and crossed the 
highway. By the time they reached Chal- 
don Down, Stockdale, who had been in 
perplexed thought as to what he should 
say to her, decided that he would not at- 
tempt expostulation now, while she was 
excited by the adventure, but wait till it 
was over, and endeavor to keep her from 
such practices in future. It occurred to 
him once or twice, as they rambled on, 
that should they be surprised by the ex- 
cisemen, his situation would be more awk- 
ward than hers, for it would be difficult to 
prove his true motive in coming to the 
spot; but the risk was a slight considera- 
tion beside his wish to be with her. 

They now arrived at a ravine which lay 
on the outskirts of Chaldon, a village two 
miles on their way towards the point of the 
shore they sought. Lizzy broke the silence 
this time: “I have to wait here to meet 
the carriers. I don’t know if they have 
come yet. As I told you, we go to Lul- 
worth to-night, and it is two miles further 
than Ringstead.” 

It turned out that the men had already 
come; for while she spoke two or three 
dozen heads broke the line of the slope, 
and a company of men at once descended 
from the bushes where they had been lying 
in wait. These carriers were men whom 
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Lizzy and other proprietors regularly em- 
ployed to bring the tubs from the boat 
to a hiding-place inland. They were all 
young fellows of Nether-Mynton, Chaldon, 
and the neighborhood, quiet and inoffen- 
sive persons, who simply engaged to carry 
the cargo for Lizzy and her cousin Owlett, 
as they would have engaged in any cther 
labor for which they were fairly well paid. 

At a word from her they closed in to- 
gether. “You had better take it now,” 
she said to them; and handed to each a 
packet. It contained six shillings, their 
remuneration for the night’s undertaking, 
which was paid beforehand without refer- 
ence to success or failure; but, besides 
this, they had the privilege of selling as 
agents when the run was _ successtully 
made. As soon as it was done, she said 
to them, “ The place is the old one at Lul- 
worth ;” the men till that moment not 
having been told whither they were bound, 
for obvious reasons. “ Owlett will meet 
rou there,” added Lizzy. ‘I shall follow 

ehind, to see that we are not watched.” 

The carriers went on, and Stockdale and 
Mrs. Newberry followed at the distance of 
a stone’s-throw. ‘“ What do these men do 
by day ?” he said. 

“Twelve or fourteen of them be laboring 
men. Some be brickmakers, some car- 
penters, some masons, some thatchers. 
They are all known to me very well. Nine 
of ’em are of your own congregation.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Stockdale. 

“O, I know you can’t. I only told you. 
The others are more Church-inclined, be- 
cause they supply the passon with all the 
spirits he requires, and they don’t wish to 
show unfriendliness to a customer.” 

“ How do you choose’em?” said Stock- 
dale. 

“We choose ’em for their closeness, 
and because they are strong and sure- 
footed, and able to carry a heavy load a 
long way without being tired.” 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated 
each particular, for it proved how far in- 
volved in the business a woman must be 
who was so well acquainted with its con- 
ditions and needs. And yet he felt more 
tenderly towards her at this moment than 
he had felt all the foregoing day. Perhaps 
it was that her experienced manner and 
bold indifference stirred his admiration in 
spite of himself. 

“ Take my arm, Lizzy,” he murmured. 

“]T don’t want it,” she said. “ Besides, 
we may never be to each other again what 
we once have been.” 

“ That depends upon you,” said he, and 





they went on again as before. 
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The hired carriers paced along over 
Chaldon Down with as little hesitation as 
if it had been day, avoiding the cart-way, 
and leaving the village of East Chaldon on 
the left, so as to reach the crest of the hill 
at a lonely trackless place not far from the 
ancient earthwork called Round Pound. 
An hour’s brisk walking brought them 
within sound of the sea, not many hundred 
yards from Lulworth Cove. Here they 
paused, and Lizzy and Stockdale came up 
with them, when they went on together to 
the verge of the cliff. One of the men 
now produced an iron bar, which he drove 
firmly into the soila yard from the edge, 
and attached to ita rope that he had un- 
coiled from his body. They all began to 
descend, partly stepping, partly sliding 
down the incline, as the rope slipped 
through their hands. 

“ You will not go to the bottom, Lizzy?” 
said Stockdale anxiously. 

“No. I stay here to watch,” she said. 
“ Owlett is down there.” 

The men remained quite silent when 
they reached the shore; and the next 
thing audible to the two at the top was the 
dip of heavy oars, and the dashing of 
waves against a boat’s bow. In a moment 
the keel gently touched the shingle, and 
Stockdale heard the footsteps of the thirty- 
six carriers running forwards over the pe 
bles towards the point of landing. 

There was a sousing in the water as of 
a brood of ducks plunging in, showing that 
the men had not been particular about 
keeping their legs, or even their waists, 
dry from the brine; but it was impossible 
to see what they were doing, and in a few 
minutes the shingle was trampled again. 
The iron bar sustaining the rope, on which 
Stockdale’s hand rested, began to swerve 
a little, and the carriers one by one ap- 
peared clmbing up the sloping cliff, drip- 
ping audibly as they came, and sustaining 
themselves by the guide-rope. Each man 
on reaching the top was seen to be carrying 
a pair of tubs, one on his back and one on 
his chest, the two being slung together by 
cords passing round the chine hoops, and 
resting on the carrier’s shoulders. Some 
of the stronger men carried three by put- 
ting an extra one on the top behind, but 
the customary load was a pair, these be- 
jng quite weighty enough to give their 
bearer the sensation of having ¢hest and 
backbone in contact after a walk of four 
or five miles. 

“ Where is Owlett?” said Lizzy to one 
of them. 

“ He will not come up this way,” said the 
carrier. “ He’s to bide on shore till we be 
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safe off.” Then, without waiting for the 
rest, the foremost men plunged across the 
down; and, when the last had ascended, 
Lizzy pulled up the rope, wound it round 
her arm, wriggled the bar from the sod, 
and turned to follow the carriers. 

“You are very anxious about Owlett’s 
safety,” said the minister. 

“Was there ever such a man!” said 
Lizzy. “ Why, isn’t he my cousin?” 

“Yes. Well, itis a bad night’s work,” 
said Stockdale heavily. “But I'll carry 
the bar and rope for you.” 

“ Thank God the tubs have got so far 
all right;” said she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and, taking 
the bar, walked by her side towards the 
downs ; and the moan of the sea was heard 
no more. 

“Is this what you meant the other day 
when you spoke of having business with 
Owlett?” the young man asked. 

“ This is it,” she replied. “I never see 
him on any other matter.” 

“ A partnership of that kind with a young 
man is very odd.” 

“It was begun by my father and his, 
who were brothers-laws.” 

Her companion could not blind himself 
to the fact that where tastes and pursuits 
were so akin as Lizzy’s and Owlett’s, and 
where risks were shared, as with them, 
in every undertaking, there would be a 
peculiar appropriateness in her answering 
Owlett’s standing question on matrimony 
in the affirmative. This did not soothe 
Stockdale, its tendency being rather to 
stimulate in him an effort to make the pair 
as inappropriate as possible, and win her 
away from this nocturnal crew to correct- 
ness of conduct and a minister’s parlor in 
some far-removed inland county. 

They had been walking near enough to 
the file of carriers for Stockdale to perceive 
that, when they got into the road to the 
village, they split up into two companies 
of unequal size, each of which made off in 
a direction of its own. One company, the 
smaller of the two, went towards the 
church, and by the time that Lizzy and 
Stockdale reached their own house these 
men had scaled the churchyard wall, and 
were proceeding noiselessly over the grass 
within. 

“T see that Owlett hev arranged for one 
batch to be put in the church again,” ob- 
served Lizzy. “Do you remember my 
taking you there the first night you 
came?” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Stockdale. “No 
wonder you had permission to broach the 
tubs — they were his, I suppose ?” 
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“No, they were not — they were mine; 
I had permission from myself. The day 
after that they went several miles inland 
in a wagon-load of manure, and sold very 
well.” 

At this moment the group of men who 
had made off to the left some time before 
began leaping one by one from the hedge 
opposite Lizzy’s house, and the first man, 
who had no tubs upon his shoulders, came 
forward. 

“Mrs. Newberry, isn’t it?” he said 
hastily. 

“Yes, Jim,” said she. 
matter?” 

“J find that we can’t put any in Badger’s 
Clump to-night, Lizzy,” said Owlett. “The 
place is watched. We must sling the ap- 
ple-tree in the orchet if there’s time. We 
can’t put any more under the church lum- 
ber than I have sent on there, and my 
mixen hev already more in en than is safe.” 

“Very well,’ she said. “Be quick 
about it — that’s all. What can I do?” 

“ Nothing at all, please. Ah, it is the 
minister — you two that can’t do anything 
had better get indoors and not be seed.” 

Whiie Owlett thus conversed, in a tone 
so full of contraband anxiety and so free 
from lover's jealousy, the men who fol- 
lowed him had been descending one by one 
from the hedge; and it unfortunately hap- 
pened that when the hindmost took his 
leap, the cord slipped which sustained his 
tubs: the result was that both the kegs 
fell into the road, one of them being stove 
in by the blow. 

“?Od drown 
ing back. 

“It is worth a good deal, I suppose?” 
said Stockdale. 

“O no — about two guineas and half to 
us now,” said Lizzy, excitedly. “It isn’t 
that —it is the smell. It is so blazing 
strong before it has been lowered, that it 
smells dreadfully when spilt in the road 
like that! Ido hope Latimer won’t pass 
by till it is gone off.” 

Owlett and one or two others picked up 
the burst tub and began to scrape and 
trample over the spot, to disperse the liquor 
as much as possible; and then they all 
entered the gate of Owlett’s orchard, 
which adjoined Lizzy’s garden on the right. 
Stockdale did not care to follow them, for 
several on recognizing him had looked 
wonderingly at his presence, though they 
said nothing. Lizzy left his side and went 
to the bottom of the garden, looking over 
the hedge into the orchard, where the men 
could be dimly seen bustling about, and 
apparently hiding the tubs. All was done 


“ What’s the 


it all! said Owlett, rush- 
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noiselessly, and without a light ; and when 
it was over they dispersed in different di- 
rections, those who had taken their car- 
goes to the church having already gone off 
to their homes. 

Lizzy returned to the garden gate, over 
which Stockdale was still abstractedly 
leaning. “Itis all finished: I am going 
indoors now,” she said gently. “1 will 
leave the door ajar for you.” 

“O no— you needn’t,” said Stockdale ; 
“T am coming too.” 

But before either of them had moved, 
the faint clatter of horses’ hoofs broke 
upon the ear, and it seemed to come from 
the point where the track across the down 
joined the hard road. 

“ They are just too late!” cried Lizzy 
exultingly. 

“Who?” said Stockdale. 

“ Latimer, the riding-officer, and some 
assistant of his. We had better go in- 
doors.” 

They entered the house, and Lizzy bolted 
the door. “ Please don’t get a light, Mr. 
Stockdale,” she said. 

“Of course I will not,” said he. 

“T thought you might be on the side of 
the king,” said Lizzy, with faintest sar- 
casm. 

“I am,” said Stockdale. “ But, Lizzy 
Newberry, I love you, and you know it 
perfectly well; and you ought to know, if 
you do not, what I have suffered in my 
— on your account these last few 

ays. 

“T guess very well,” she said hurriedly. 
“ Yet I don’t see why. Ah, you are better 
than I!” 

The trotting of the horses seemed to 
have again died away, and the pair of lis- 
teners touched each other’s fingers in the 
cold “ Good-night ” of those whom some- 
thing seriously divided. They were on 
the landing, but before they had taken 
three steps apart, the tramp of the horse- 
men suddenly revived, almost close to the 
house. Lizzy turned to the staircase win- 
dow, opened the casement about an inch, 
and put her face close to the aperture. 
“Yes, one of ’em is Latimer,” she whis- 
pered. “He always rides a white horse. 
One would think it was the last color for a 
man in that line.” 

Stockdale looked, and saw the white 
shape of the animal as it passed by; but 
before the riders had gone another ten 


yards, Latimer reined in his horse, and 
said something to his companion which 
neither Stockdale nor Lizzy could hear. 
Its drift was, however, soon made evident, 
for the other man stopped also; and 
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sharply turning the horses’ heads they cau- 
tiously retraced their steps. When they 
were again opposite Mrs. Newberry’s gar- 
den, Latimer dismounted, and the man on 
the dark horse did the same. 

Lizzy and Stockdale, intently listening 
and observing the proceedings, naturally 
put their heads as close as possible to the 
slit formed by the slightly opened case- 
ment; and thus it occurred that at last 
their cheeks came positively into contact. 
They went on listening, as if they did not 
know of the singular circumstance which 
had happened to their faces, and the pres- 
sure of each to each rather increased than 
lessened with the lapse of time. ' 

They could hear the excisemen sniffing 
the air like hounds as they paced slowly 
along. When they reached the spot where 
the tub had burst, both stopped on the 
instant. 

“ Ay, ay, tis quite strong here,” said the 
second officer. “Shall we knock at the 
door ?” 

“Well, no,” said Latimer. “Maybe 
this is only a trick to put us off the scent. 
They wouldn’t kick up this stink anywhere 
near their hiding-place. I have known 
such things before.” 

“ Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, 
must have been brought this way,” said 
the other. 

“Yes,” said Latimer musingly. “ Unless 
*tis all done to tole us the wrong way. 
have a mind that we go home for to-night 
without saying a word, and come the first 
thing in the morning with more hands. I 
know they have storages about here, but 
we can do nothing by this owl’s light. We 
will look round the parish and see if every- 
body is in bed, John; and if all is quiet, 
we will do as I say.” 

They went on, and the two inside the 
window could hear them passing leisurely 
through the whole village, the street of 
which curved round at the bottom and 
entered the turnpike-road at another junc- 
tion. This way the excisemen followed, 
and the amble of their horses died quite 


away. 

“What will you do?” said Stockdale, 
withdrawing from his position. 

She knew that he alluded to the coming 
search by the officers, to divert her atten- 
tion from their own tender incident by the 
casement, which he wished to be passed 
over as a thing rather dreamt of than done. 
“Oh, nothing,” she replied, with as much 
coolness as she could command under her 
disappointment at his manner. “ We often 
have such storms as this. You would not 


be frightened if you knew what fools they 
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are. Fancy riding o’ horseback through 
the place: of course they will hear and see 
nobody while they make that noise; but 
they are always afraid to get off, in case 
some of our fellows should burst out upon 
’em, and tie them up to the gate-post, as 
they have done before now. Good night, 
Mr. Stockdale.” 

She closed the window and went to her 
room, where a tear fell from her eyes; 
and that not because of the alertness of 
the riding-officers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREAT SEARCH OF NETHER-MYNTON. 


STOCKDALE was so excited by the events 
of the evening, and the dilemma that he 
was placed in between conscience and love, 
that he did not sleep, or even doze, but 
remained as broadly awake as at noonday. 
As soon as the grey light began to touch 
ever so faintly the whiter objects in his 
bedroom he arose, dressed himself, and 
went down-stairs into the road. 

The village was already astir. Several 
of the carriers had heard the well-known 
tramp of Latimer’s horse while they were 
undressing in the dark that night, and had 
already communicated with each other and 
Owlett on the ‘subject. The only doubt 
seemed to be about the safety of those 
tubs which had been left under the church 


1 | gallery stairs, and after a short discussion 


at the corner of the mill, it was agreed that 
these should be removed before it got 
lighter, and hidden in the middle of a 
double hedge bordering the adjoining field. 
However, before anything could be carried 
into effect, the footsteps of many men 
were heard coming down the lane from 
the highway. 

“Damn it, here they be,” said Owlett, 
who, having already drawn the hatch and 
started his mill for the day, stood stolidly 
at the mill door covered with flour, as if 
the interest of his whole soul was bound 
up in the shaking walls around him. 

The two or three with whom he had 
been talking dispersed to their usual work, 
and when the excise officers, and the 
formidable body of men they had hired, 
reached the village cross, between the mill 
and Mrs. Newberry’s house, the village 
wore the natural aspect of a place begin- 
ning its morning labors. 

“ Now,” said Latimer to his associates, 
who numbered thirteen men in all, “ what 
I know is that the things are somewhere 
in this here place. We have got the day 
before us, and ’tis hard if we can’t light 
upon ’em and get ’’em to Weymouth Cus- 
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tom-house before night. First we will try 
the fuel-houses, and then we’ll work our 
way into the chimmers, and then to the 
ricks and stables, and so creep round. 
You have nothing but your noses to guide 
ye, mind, so use ’em to-day if you never 
did in your lives before.” 

Then the search began. Ovlett, during 
the early part, watched from his mill win- 
dow, Lizzy from the door of her house, 
with the greatest self-possession. A farm- 


er down below, who also had a share in|}. 


the run, rode about with one eye on his 
fields and the other on Latimer and his 
myrmidons, prepared to put them off the 
scent if he should be asked a question. 
Stockdale, who was no smuggler at all, 
felt more anxiety than the worst of them, 
and went about his studies with a heav 

heart, coming frequently to the door to as 

Lizzy some question or other on the con- 
sequences to her of the tubs being found. 

“The consequences,” she said quietly, 
“are simply that I shall lose ’em. As I 
have none in the house or garden, they 
can’t touch me personally.” 

“ But you have some in the orchard?” 

“ Owlett rents that of me, and he lends 
it to others. So it will be hard to say who 
put any tubs there if they should be 
found.” : 

There was never such a tremendous 
sniffing known as that which took place in 
Nether-Mynton parish and its vicinity this 
day. All was done methodically, and 
mostly on hands and knees. At different 
hours of the day they had different plans. 
From daybreak to  breakfast-time the 
officers used their sense of smell in a 
direct and straightforward manner only, 
pausing nowhere but at such places as the 
tubs might be supposed to be secreted in 
at that very moment, pending their re- 
moval on the following night. Among the 
places tested and examined were — 


Hollow trees Rainwater-butts 


Potato-graves Pigsties 
Fuel-houses Culverts 

Bedrooms Hedgerows 
Apple-lofts Faggot-ricks 
Cupboards Haystacks 
Clock-cases Coppers and ovens. 


Chimney-flues 


After breakfast they recommenced with 
renewed vigor, taking a new line; that is 
to say, directing their attention to clothes 
that might be supposed to have come in 
contact with the tubs in their removal from 
the shore; such garments being usually 
tainted with the spirit, owing to its oozing 
between the staves. They now sniffed at 
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Smock-frocks 
Old shirts and waist- 


Smiths’ and shoemak- 
ers’ aprons 


coats Knee-naps and hedg- 
Coats and hats ing-gloves 
Breeches and leggings Tarpaulins 


Market-cloaks 
New scarecrows. 


Women’s shawls and 
gowns 


And as soon as the midday meal was over, 
they pushed their noses into places where 
the spirits might have been thrown away 
in alarm : — 


Horse-ponds 
Stable-drains 
Cinder-heaps 
Mixens 

Wet ditches 


But still these indefatigable excisemen 
discovered nothing more than the original 
telltale smell in the road opposite Lizzy’s 
house, which even yet had not passed off. 

“T'll tell ye what it is, men,” said Lat- 
imer, about three o’clock in the afternoon; 
“we must begin over again. Find them 
tubs I will.” 

The men, who had been hired for the 
day, looked at their hands and knees, 
muddy with creeping on all fours so long 
and rubbed their noses, as if they ha 
almost had enough of it; for the quantity 
of bad air which had passed into each 
one’s nostril had rendered it nearly as in- 
sensible as a flue. However, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation they prepared to start 
anew, except three, whose power of smell 
had quite succumbed under the excessive 
wear and tear of the day. 

By this time not a male villager was to 
be seen in the parish. Owlett was not at 
his mill, the farmers were not in their 
fields, the parson was not in his garden, 
the smith had left his forge, and the wheel- 
wright’s shop was silent. 

“Where the divil are the folk gone?” 
said Latimer, waking up to the fact of 
their absence, and looking round. “I'll 
have ’em up for this! Why don’t they 
come and help us? There’s not a man 
about the place but the Methodist parson ; 
and he’s an old woman. I demand assist- 
ance in the king’s name.” 

“We must find the jineral public afore 
we can demand that,” said his lieuten- 
ant. 

“ Well, well, we shall do better without 
em,” said Latimer, who changed his moods 
at a moment’s notice. “ But there’s great 
cause of suspicion in this silence and this 
keeping out of sight, and I’ll bear it in 
mind. Now we will go across to Owlett’s 
orchard, and see what we can find there.” 


Cesspools 

Sinks in yards 
Road-scrapings, and 
Back-door gutters. 





Stockdale, who heard this discussion 
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from the garden gate, over which he had 
been leaning, was rather alarmed, and 
thought it a mistake of the villagers to 
keep so completely out of the way. He 
himself, like the excisemen, had been 
wondering for the last half-hour what 
could have become of them. Some 
laborers were of necessity engaged in 
distant fields, but the master workmen 
should have been at home; though one 
and all, after just showing themselves at 
their shops, had apparently gone off for 
the day. He went in to Lizzy, who sat at 
a back window sewing, and said, “ Lizzy, 
where are the men?” 

Lizzy laughed. “Where they mostly 
are when they be run so hard as this.” 
She cast her eyes toheaven. “ Upthere,” 
she said. 

Stockdale looked up. “ What — on 
the top of the church tower?” he asked, 
seeing the direction of her glance. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I expect they will soon have to 
come down,” said he, gravely. “I have 
been listening to the officers, and they are 
going to search the orchard over again; 
and then every nook in the church.” 

Lizzy looked alarmed for the first time. 

“ Will you go and tell our folk?” she 
said. “They ought to be let know.” 
Seeing his conscience struggling within 
him like a boiling pot, she added, “ No, 
never mind, I’ll go myself.” 

She went out, descended the garden, 
and climbed over the churchyard wall at 
the same time that the preventive-men 
were ascending the road to the orchard. 
Stockdale could do no less than follow 
her. By the time that she reached the 
tower entrance he was at her side, and 
they entered together. 

Nether-Mynton church tower was, as in 
many villages, without a turret, and the 
only way to the top was by going up to the 
singers’ gallery, and thence ascending by 
a ladder to a square trap-door in the floor 
of the bell-loft; above which a permanent 
ladder was fixed, passing through the 
bells to a hole in the roof. When Lizzy 
and Stockdale reached the gallery and 
looked up, nothing but the trap-door and 
the five holes for the bell-ropes appeared. 
The ladder was gone. 

: There’s no getting up,” said Stock- 
dale. 

“O yes, there is,” saidshe. ‘There’s an 
eye looking at us at this moment through 
a knot-hole in that trap-door.” 

And as she spoke the trap opened, and 


the dark line of the ladder was seen de- 
scending against the whitewashed wall. 
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When it touched the bottom Lizzy dragged 
it to its place, and said, “If you'll go up, 
I'll follow.” 

The young man ascended, and presently 
found himself among consecrated bells for 
the first time in his life, Nonconformity 
having been in the Stockdale blood for 
some generations. He eyed them uneasily, 
and looked round for Lizzy. Owlett stood 
here, holding the top of the ladder. 

“ What, be you really one of us?” said 
the miller. 

“Tt seems so,” said Stockdale, sadly. 

“ He’s not,” said Lizzy who overheard. 
“He’s neither for nor against us. He'll 
do us no harm.” 

She stepped up beside them, and then 
they went on to the next stage, which, 
when they had clambered over the dusty 
bell-carriages, was of easy ascent, leading 
towards the hole through which the pale 
sky appeared, and into the open air. 
Owlett remained behind for a moment, to 
pull up the lower ladder. 

“Keep down your heads,” said a voice, 
as soon as they set foot on the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all the missing 
parishioners, lying on their stomachs on 
the tower-roof, except a few who, elevated 
on their hands and knees, were peeping 
through the embrasures of the parapet. 
Stockdale did the same, and saw the vil- 
lage lying like a map below him, over 
which moved the figures of the excisemen, 
each foreshortened to a crab-like object, 
the crown of his hat forming a circular 
disc in the centre of him. Some of the 
men had turned their heads when the 
young -preacher’s figure arose among 
them. 

“What, Mr. Stockdale?” said Matt 
Grey, in a tone of surprise. 

“T’d as lief that it hadn’t been,” said 
Jim Clarke. “If the passon should see 
him a trespassing here in his tower, 
*twould be none the better for we, seeing 
how ’a do hate chapel-members. He’d 
never buy a tub of us again, and he’s as 
good a customer as we have got this side 
0’ Warm’ll. 

“ Where is the passon?” said Lizzy. 

“In his house to be sure, that he may 
see nothing of what’s going on — where 
all good folks ought to be, and this young 
man likewise.” 

“Well, he has brought some news,” 
said Lizzy. “They are going to search 
the orchet and church; can we do any- 
thing if they should find?” 

“ Yes,” said her cousin Owlett. “ That’s 
what we’ve been talking 0’, and we have 
settled our line. Well, be dazed!” , 
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The exclamation was caused by his per- 
ceiving that some of the searchers, hav- 
ing got into the orchard, and begun stoop- 
ing and creeping hither and thither, were 
pausing in the middle, where a tree smaller 
than the rest was growing. They drew 
closer, and bent lower than ever upon the 
ground. 

“O my tubs!” said Lizzy, faintly, as 
she peered through the parapet at them. 

“They have got ’em, ’a b’lieve,” said 
Owlett. 

The interest in the movements of the 
officers was so keen that not a single eye 
was looking in any other direction; but at 
that moment a shout from the church be- 
neath them attracted the attention of the 
smugglers, as it did also of the party in the 
orchard, who sprang to their feet and went 
towards the churchyard wall. At the 
same time those of the government men 
who had entered the church unperceived 
by the smugglers cried aloud, “ Here be 
some of ’em at last.” 

The smugglers remained in a blank 
silence, uncertain whether “some of ’em” 
meant tubs or men; but again peeping cau- 
tiously over the edge of the tower they 
learned that tubs were the things descried ; 
and soon these fated articles were brought 
one by one into the middle of the church- 
yard from their hiding-place under the gal- 

ery stairs. 

“ They are going to put’em on Hinton’s 
vault till they find the rest,” said Lizzy 
hopelessly. The excisemen had, in fact, 
begun to pile up the tubs on a large stone 
slab which was fixed there; and when all 
were brought out from the tower, two or 
three of the men were left standing by 
them, the rest of the party again proceeding 
to the orchard. 

The interest of the smugglers in the 
next manceuvres of their enemies became 
— intense. Only about thirty tubs 

ad been secreted in the lumber of 
the tower, but seventy were hidden in the 
orchard, making up all that they had 
brought ashore as yet, the remainder of the 
cargo having beem tied to a sinker and 
dropped overboard for another night’s 
operations. The excisemen, having re-en- 
tered the orchard, acted as if they were 
positive that here lay hidden the rest of 
the tubs, which they were determined to 
find before nightfall. They spread them- 
selves out round the field, and advancin 
on all fours as before, went anew roun 
every apple-tree in the enclosure. The 
young tree in the middle again led them to 
pause, and at length the whole company 
gathered there in a way which signified 
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that a second chain of reasoning had led 
to the same results as the first. 

When they had examined the sod here- 
abouts for some minutes, one of the men 
rose, ran to a disused porch of the church 
where tools were kept, and returned with 
the sexton’s pickaxe and shovel, with which 
they set to work. 

“ Are they really buried there ?” said the 
minister, for the grass was so green and 
uninjured that it was difficult to believe it 
had been disturbed. The smugglers were 
too interested to reply, and presently they 
saw, to their chagrin, the officers stand two 
on each side of the tree ; and stooping and 
applying their hands to the soil, they bod- 
ily lifted the tree and the turf around it. 
The apple-tree now showed itself to be 
growing in a shallow box, with handles for 
lifting at each of the four sides. Under 
the site of the tree a square hole was re- 
vealed, and an exciseman went and looked 
down. 

“Itis all up now,” said Owlett quietly. 
“ And now all of ye get down before they 
notice we are here ; and be ready for our 
next move. I had better bide here till 
dark, or they may take me on suspicion, 
as ’tison my ground. I'll be with ye as 
soon as — begins to pink in.” 

“ And I?” said Liazy. 

“You please look to the linchpins and 
screws; then go indoors and know noth- 
ing at all, The chaps will do the rest.” 

The ladder was replaced, and all but 
Owlett descended, each man passing off 
one by one at the back of the church, and 
vanishing on their respective errands. 
Lizzie walked boldly along the street, fol- 
lowed closely by the minister. 

“Youare going indoors, Mrs. Newber- 
ry?” he said. 

She knew from the words “ Mrs. New- 
berry ” that the division between them had 
widened yet another degree. 

“Tam not going home,” she said. “I 
have a little thing to do before I go in, 
Martha Sarah will get your tea.” 

“QO, I don’t mean on that account,” said 
Stockdale. “What caz you have to do 
further in this unhallowed affair?” 

“ Only a little,” she said. 

“What is that? I'll go with you.” 

“No, I shall ge by myself. Will you 
please go indoors? I shall be there in less 
than an hour.” 

“You are not going to run any danger, 
Lizzy?” said the young man, his tender- 
ness reasserting itself. 

“ None whatever — worth mentioning, 
answered she, and went down towards the 
cross. 


” 
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Stockdale entered the garden gate, and 
stood behind it looking on. The excise- 
men were still busy in the orchard, and at 
last he was tempted to enter, and watch 
their proceedings. When he came closer 
he found that the secret cellar, of whose 
existence he had been totally unaware, was 
formed by timbers placed across from side 
to side about a foot under the ground, and 
grassed over. 

The excisemen looked up at Stock- 
dale’s fair and downy countenance, and 
evidently thinking him above suspicion, 
went on with their work again. As soon as 
all the tubs were taken out, they began 
tearing up the turf, pulling out the timbers, 
and breaking in the side, till the cellar was 
wholly dismantled and shapeless, the ap- 
ple-tree lying with its roots dry to the air. 
But the hole which had in its time held so 
much contraband merchandise was never 
completely filled up, either then or after- 
wards, a depression in the greensward 
marking the spot to this day. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
TWO IMPOSTORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CREDULITY is a phenomenon of persist- 
ent recurrence in the history of mankind, 
but its manifestations, on a large scale, vary 
from age to age, according to the differing 
character of its chief factors, ignorance 
and curiosity. Ignorance, pure and sim- 
ple, of nature and men, of life and books, 
is usually coupled with a restless inquis- 
itiveness and insatiable thirst for news 
regardless of its quality. The credulity 
bred of this union becomes the prey of 
gross and vulgar frauds addressed to any 
prevailing disposition or current prejudice 
of the time. Learned ignorance, z.2., the 
lack of any knowledge of the world and its 

rsuits with the exception of one absorb- 
ing object of study, is commonly united 
with a curiosity, the restricted scope of 
Which only renders it the more morbidly 
active. Credulity is as common among 
experts as the world at large, but the 
frauds which victimize them must be con- 
trived with special skill, so as to appeal to 
their ruling passion and arouse their en- 
thusiasm, without appearing to offend the 
conditions of which their experience quali- 
fies them to judge. The several charac- 
teristics here referred to may be illustrated 
by two remarkable cases, one of which 
occurred at the outset and the other at the 
Close of the eighteenth century. 
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In 1704 Anne has been on the throne 
two years. The Tories are in secure pos- 
session of power and office, and fresh 
lustre has just been conferred upon their 
administration and the national arms by 
the victory of Blenheim aad the capture of 
Gibraltar. The atmosphere is stormy 
with theological controversy, but the 
strength and popularity of the Established 
Church have been demonstrated beyond 
doubt in the recent debates upon the Bill 
of Conformity, and Nonconformists, Non- 
jurors, and Catholies, must alike hide their 
diminished heads. The pleasure-seeking, 
gossip-loving society of London is in full 
career of its pursuit after every species of 
novelty and excitement. The gaming- 
tables at White’s and other chocolate and 
coffee houses, the public lotteries and the 
political clubs are unfailing sources of 
attraction. Duncan Campbell, the deaf 
and dumb fortune-teller, holds daily recep- 
tions at which persons of the highest rank 
seek his oracular counsel upon doubtful 
cases of love, intrigue, or speculation. 
The wits at Will’s are discussing the merits 
of Addison’s “Campaign,” and enjoying 
the caustic satire of the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
and the “ Battle of the Books,” by which 
Swift has just leaped into fame. The 
latest works of Congreve and Wycherley 
draw crowded audiences to the leading 
theatres; and rumors are afloat respect- 
ing a project for performing an éntermezzo 
of Italian music at York Buildings. These 
competing claimants for the town’s favor 
are all at once set aside by the arrival of a 
new lion, who absorbs public curiosity by 
the romantic interest of his character and 
adventures. He isa young, “ middle-sized, 
well-shaped” man of fair complexion, giv- 
ing the name of George Psalmanazar, a 
converted savage from the tropics, who 
still retains a preference for his old diet of 
roots and raw meat, but in all other re- 
spects conforms to the usages of civilized 
society. He has come to England at the 
invitation of Dr. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, to whom he has been recommended 
by the Rev. Mr. Innes, chaplain of a Scotch 
regiment in the Dutch service. These are 
his preliminary credentials. His account 
of himself is as follows : — 

He was born of a noble family in the 
island of Formosa, situate, as all the world 
knows, in the Pacific, off the coast of 
China. At an early age he was placed by 
his father under the tuition of a learned 
man who passed for a Japanese then on a 
visit to the island, from whom he acquired 
not only the ordinary instruction of a For- 
mosan youth in the national creed and 








literature, but a thorough knowledge of 
Latin. This teaching was enlivened by 
glowing narrations of the wonders of 
Europe which inflamed his young imagina- 
tion, and when his tutor snbtety declared 
an intention of undertaking a journey thith- 
er, Psalmanazar entreated permission to 
accompany him. The tutor assented with 
much apparent reluctance, but enjoined 
the youth to keep the matter a secret from 
his father, some of whose money it would 
be necessary to borrow for the expenses 
of the journey. The fugitives made good 
their way to the coast and embarked for 
one of the Philippine Islands, whence they 
sailed to Goa; thence by Gibraltar to Tou- 
lon, and finally reached Avignon. Here, 
at the Jesuits’ College, the pretended Jap- 
anese announced himself to his astonished 
pupil as Father de Rode, a missionary 
brother of the order, who had assumed 
the disguise in which he visited Formosa 
(from which all Christians were legally ex- 
cluded) with the pious design of saving 
one heathen soul. All the Jearning and 
skill of the father and his brethren was 
then employed to bring about the youth’s 
conversion; but without success. His 
mother-wit, sharpened by education, en- 
abled him to detect the fallacy of the 
arguments which maintained Jesuitical 
Christianity to be a more reasonable creed 
than Formosan paganism. The baffled 
doctors having threatened him with the In- 
quisition, Psalmanazar managed to escape 
from Avignon. After leading a vagrant 
life for some months, he was pressed into 
the service of the elector of Cologne. At 
Sluys, whither his regiment marched, two 
Protestant chaplains endeavored to convert 
him, the one to Lutheranism, the other to 
Calvinism, but the weapons of consubstan- 
tiation and predestination proved powerless 
against the shield of his heathen incre- 
dulity. Mr. Innes, the chaplain of Brig- 
adier Lauder, governor of the town, then 
entered the lists as champion of the Church 
of England. A brief exposition of its 
tenets sufficed to convince Psalmanazar of 
their truth, and he became, to use his own 
language, a willing proselyte to “a religion 
that was not embarrassed with any of those 
absurdities which are maintained by the 
various sects in Christendom.” He was 
at once baptised, the brigadier standing 
his sponsor, and obtained his discharge 
from the army. The news of so remark- 
able a conversion was communicated by 
Mr. Innes to the Bishop of London, who 
invited him and Psalmanazar over to En- 
gland. 

This interesting narrative of savage 
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innocence, Jesuit cunning, and Anglican 
skill takes the heart of London by storm, 
and disarms the animosities of all parties 
by its appeal to common sympathies. The 
Tories, headed by the clergy, are delighted 
at such a signal demonstration of the su- 
perior claims of Anglicanism to any other 
form of Christianity, and the Whigs to 
find their suspicions of Jesuitry so strongly 
confirmed. The fashionable world is en 
raptured with the acquisition of a visitor 
so absolutely fresh, a young man of noble 
birth, uncommon ability, good looks, and 
fair breeding, a Christian who was once 
by his own confession a cannibal. The 
wits and philosophers are curious respect- 
ing the manners and customs of the For- 
mosans, their language and religion, upon 
all which subjects he affords ample infor- 
mation. He is petted and féted accord- 
ingly in the highest circles, dining now 
with “my Lord Pembroke,” now with 
“my Lady Powis;” is invited to Sion 
House and the Royal Society, and at the 
residence of its secretary, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Hans) Sloane, meets his Excellency 
Baron Spannheim, the Prussian envoy. 
A few detractors of his merits are of course 
to be found, but jealousies invariably at- 
tend upon a successful career, and all 
objections to the credibility of his stery 
will soon be set at rest by the appearance 
of the historical work upon which he is 
known to be engaged. This volume is 
published in the course of the same year, 
a translation from the author’s Latin, has- 
tily made at the urgent request of the book- 
sellers who are eager to gratify the public 
appetite. It bears the following title: 
“An Historical and Geographical De- 
scription of Formosa, an island subject to 
the Emperor of Japan, giving an account 
of the religion, customs, manners, etc., of 
the inhabitants; together with a relation 
of what happened to the author in his 
travels, particularly his conferences with 
the Jesuits and others in several parts of 
Europe. Also the history and reasons of 
his conversion to Christianity, with his 
objections against it in defence of Pagan- 
ism, and their answers, etc. To which is 
prefixed a preface in vindication of himself 
from the reflections of a Jesuit lately come 
from China, with an account of what passed 
between them. By George Psalmanazar, 
a native of the said island, now in London. 
Illustrated with several cuts.” 

After a grateful dedication to the Bishop 
of London, the author commences a long 
preface by charging the Dutch historian 
Candidius, and all other writers upon 


Formosa, with gross ignorance or glaring 
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falsehood, which it is the object of his work 
to expose. He proceeds to describe his 
contest with Father Fountenay, » Jesuit 
missionary newly arrived from China, 
whose effrontery in challenging certain of 
his statements at a meeting of the Royal 
Society he chastised as it deserved; and 
concludes the preface with a fervent 
thanksgiving to God for the blessings of 
his conversion. The first hundred and 
fifty pages of the work are occupied with a 
narrative of the author’s adventures, the 
substance of which we have already given, 
and a copious profession of his faith in 
Anglican Christianity. A description of 
Formosa follows. We learn that the cap- 
ital error of its previous historians is their 
concurrent assertion that the sovereignty 
of the island is vested in the emperor of 
China. To vindicate the dignity of his 
nation and establish the truth of history 
upon a firm basis, Psalmanazar epitomizes 
the annals of the kingdom for the last two 
oundred and fifty years, to show how, after 
the long reign of a native dynasty, one 
Meryaandanoo, a Chinese fugitive, by 
divers intrigues usurped the throne of 
Japan and subsequently that of Formosa. 
That there may be no doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of this information, the letter 
which Meryaandanoo addressed to the na- 
tive monarch whom he eventually deposed, 
whereby he obtained admission into the 
island, is set out verbatim. 

We are then informed touching the civil 
and religious government of the country. 
Under the latter head the author recounts 
the historical foundation of the polytheism 
by law established. The sacrifice of boys’ 
hearts to the number of eighteen thousand 
per annum is its leading rite. Plans of 
the chief temple and its altars are given in 
illustration. We have next a description 
of the great religious festivals and the cer- 
emonies observed at birth, marriage, and 
death. The national belief respecting a 
future state is based upon the transmigra- 
tion of souls, males having the preference 
of choice. The soul of a woman, it is 
held, “ cannot attain eternal rest until it has 
informed the body of aman. Some indeed 
think that if it animate the body of a male 
beast, it is sufficient to attain as great hap- 
piness as itis capable of.” 

A minute account of the Formosan 
priesthood is followed by details respect- 
ing the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, with numerous illustrations. The 


upper classes, of which the author is a 
member, are as fair-skinned as Europeans, 
owing to their practice of living during the 
hot season either in caverns underground, 
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among dense groves which exclude the 
sun, or in tents kept cool by perpetual 
sprinkling with water. Their dress, to 
judge from the illustrations, is partially 
European in fashion, although from the 
description of some of its materials, such 
as tiger, leopard, and bear skins, it would 
seem scarcely suited to a tropical climate. 
The pictures of the chief cities and build- 
ings prove the national architecture to be 
a novel amalgamation of the classical and 
Chinese styles. Under the head of diet 
we are informed of a remarkable peculiar- 
ity in the organization of the Formosan 
veptilia. The islanders are wont to beat 
live serpents “ with rods until they be very 
angry and when they are in this furious 
passion all the venom that was in the body 
ascends to the head, which, being then cut 
off, there remains no more poison in the 
body, which may therefore be safely 
eaten.” Thus, says the author on the 
subject of meals, “all who can live without 
working eat their breakfasts about seven 
of the clock in the morning; first they 
smoke a pipe of tobacco, then they drink 
bohea, green, or sage tea; afterwards they 
cut off the head of a viper and suck the 
blood out of the body. This, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is the most wholesome break- 
fasta man can make.” Flesh is usually 
eaten raw by the Formosans. Though 
not habitual cannibals, they eat the bodies 
of their enemies taken in war and also of 
“‘malefactors legally executed. The flesh 
of the latter is our greatest dainty and is 
four times dearer than other rare and de- 
licious food.” Under special circum- 
stances, moreover, a Formosan husband, 
whose wife has offended him, soothes his 
injured feelings by resorting to cannibal- 
ism. Having first sent for his wife’s 
father and other members of her family, 
“sometimes with fiery indignation he 
strikes her into the breast with a dagger, 
and sometimes to show his resentment he 
will take her heart out hastily and eat it 
before her relations.” ; 
Of natural curiosities in the island, per- 
haps the most extraordinary is the suspen- 
sion of the law of gravitation in the case 
of a tree called charpok, which differs 
from all other trees in “ that whereas their 
fruit hangs downward, the fruit of this 
stands upright.” In his concluding chap- 
ter, which treats of the Formosan lan- 
guage, the author dwells at some length 
upon its alphabet and grammatical struc- 
ture, and adds specimens of the written 
character which are to be read from right 
to left. Though not stated to be cognate 
to any other language, the presence of 
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Greek roots is noticeable ; for example, in 
the words guosophes (priests), koriam (lord), 
kay (and), etc. On this point, however, the 
author does not comment, although men- 
tioning the curious fact that Greek is gen- 
erally taught in the public academies. 

The first edition of the work was rap- 
idly sold, and a second called for in the fol- 
lowing year. In the interval Psalmanazar 
was sent to Oxford by the Bishop of Len- 
don and other patrons, in order to com- 
plete his education and prepare himself for 
returning as a missionary to the island. 
Some account of an interview with him at 
this period has been left by a contempo- 
rary.* Being questioned respecting the 
average duration of life in Formosa, he 
stated it to range from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty, a longevity which 
he ascribed to the national practice of 
sucking warm viper’s blood in the morn- 
ing. A lady of the party expressing hor- 
ror at its being the custom of Formosan 
husbands to cut off the heads of their un- 
faithful wives, he protested that he could 
not even now consider ita sin, but admitted 
smilingly that it was certainly “ unman- 
nerly.” He did not remain long at Oxford, 
being called to London that he might 
superintend the issue of his second edition. 
The preface and several passages of the 
text testify to the growth of a formidable 
crop of objections to the truth of his narra- 
tive since the first edition appeared. Of 
these the author deals with twenty-five, 
some of which would perplex a skilled 
casuist ; but with charming agility he man- 
ages either to evade or Teap over every 
difficulty. His statement, for example, 
that eighteen thousand boys’ hearts were 
annually sacrificed, has been questioned on 
the ground that such a practice would long 
since have depopulated the island ; but he 
explains that he only referred to this num- 
ber as legally required by the priests. 
Bribery, prompted by parental affection, 
no doubt tended greatly to diminish it. 
Does any one question his ability to remem- 
ber the precise words of the letter written 
by Meryaandanoo? The answer is sim- 
me and sufficient: “ My father has a copy 
of the letter by him.” 

The preface briefly alludes to a recent 
conversation which the author had with 
“ Captain Halley, Savilian Professor of the 
Mathematics, Oxford, and some other gen- 
tlemen,” touching the sun’s position at 
midday and the duration of twilight in 
Formosa, all their inquiries upon which 
subjects he declares were satisfactorily an- 


* Gentleman's Magasine, vol. xxxv., p. 78. 
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swered. On turning to the chapter that 
treats of “the situation, etc., of the isle,” 
we find a passage not contained in the 
first edition wherein the sun’s verticality 
at midsummer is curtly mentioned. To 
unenlightened readers these passages 
might seem commonplace announcements, 
“ Rem acu tetigisti/” cried those in the 
secret. The eminent astronomer and his 
learned companions, Drs. Mead and 
Woodward, gave their own version of the 
conversation referred to. When they 
questioned him respecting the sun’s posi- 
tion and the length of twilight, he was 
utterly dumb-foundered. In any one less 
remarkable for exact observation and 
retentive memory, a lapse on such points 
might not excite suspicion; in Psalmana- 
zar’s case the savaus, coupling it with the 
other incredibilities of his story, can arrive 
at but one conclusion —that he is an im- 
pudent impostor. 

Slowly and reluctantly the public mind 
was brought to acquiesce in this view. 
For a considerable time the adventurer 
braved exposure, and retained a congrega- 
tion of believers. Some influential patrons 
procured him private tutorships, a regi- 
mental clerkship, and other appointments, 
but he failed to keep them. His next 
stroke of imposture was to lend his name 
to the advertisements of one Pattenden, 
the inventor of a “white Japan enamel,” 
which the public was requested to believe 
had been prepared from a Formosan 
recipe. The public, however, either ques- 
tioned the statement, or whether, if true, 
the enamel was recommended by its origin 
—at any rate declined to purchase it. He 
maintained his assumed character never- 
theless for some years longer, and so late 
as 1716 found a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to make up an annuity of 20/. or 
30/7, for him as a “convert.” He even- 
tually underwent what appears to have 
been a genuine conversion, abandoned his 
career of imposture, and set about obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood. Few rogues 
have ended their days so creditably. 
Through the aid of a kindly publisher he 
procured employment as a literary drudge, 
and for half a century worked upon the 
“ Universal History ” and other meritorious 
but now obsolete productions. He long 
outlived his infamy, and the world — if it 
heard his name at all—knew it only as 
that of a learned, assiduous, inoffensive 
man of letters. Dr. Johnson delighted in 
his society, and has recorded him with 
affectionate praise as one of the best men 
he had ever known. He died in 1763, 


leaving directions that his MS. autobi- 
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ography should be published for the bene- 
fit of his executrix, an old woman in whose 
house he had long lodged. This singular 
narrative, published in the following year, 
contains a full conf€ssion of what the 
writer calls “the base and shameful im- 
posture of passing upon the world for a 
native of Formosa and a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and backing it with a fictitious 
account of that island and of my own trav- 
els, conversion, etc., all or most of it 
hatched in my own brain withouc regard to 
truth or honesty.” 

While maintaining reserve as to his 
real name, parentage, and place of birth, 
he confesses that ‘tout of Europe I was 
not born, nor educated, nor ever trav- 
elled.” He received his early training un- 
der the Jesuits in the south of France, to 
whom he was indebted for his proficiency 
in Latin and the acquaintance which he 
displayed with the current questions of 
theological polemics. Preferring a vaga- 
bond life in France and Germany to any 
settled occupation, but finding it difficult 
to subsist, he assumed the disguise of a 
Japanese convert for the purpose of ex- 
citing sympathy. Failing in this attempt, 
he adopted the vé/e of a heathen fugitive, 
and invented the outlines of the impos- 
ture which he subsequently elaborated in 
his “ Account of Formosa.” Having been 
pressed into the service of the elector of 
Cologne, and accompanying his regiment 
to Sluys, he there fell in with Innes, who 
undertook to convert him to Christianity. 
During the colloquies that ensued, the 
chaplain discovered and taxed him with 
the imposture ; but, instead of disclosing 
it, proposed to become his accomplice. A 
scheme which should be mutually advan- 
tageous was then matured between them. 
Innes saw the opportunity which offered 
of securing a reputation for professional 
zeal and a prospect of preferment, while 
Psalmanazar was ambitious of obtaining 
his discharge from the army and figuring 
as a lion in London society. Having gone 
through the farce of “ converting” his con- 
federate, Innes found a dupe in Brigadier 
Lauder, who consented to stand as spon- 
sor at the baptism. The story was then 
communicated to the Bishop of London, 
who unhesitatingly received it for gospel, 
and gave the chaplain and his proselyte 
the desired invitation to England. Soon 
after their arrival, a lucrative regimental 
chaplaincy in Portugal became vacant, and 
was placed at the disposal of Innes, who 
left Psalmanazar to carry on the fraud 
alone, which he proceeded to do in the 


manner already told. 
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There can be no doubt that one or both 
of these astute knaves had formed a 
shrewd estimate of the character of the 
society which they undertook to delude. 
The inception of the scheme was due to 
Psalmanazar, but Innes must be credited 
with the idea of executing it in England, 
and cloaking it in the attractive garb of 
religion. In the excited state of the pub- 
lic mind upon that subject, no bait could 
be better timed than a fiction which aggra- 
vated the Protestant hatred of Jesuitical 
craft and exalted the via media of Angli- 
canism above all the rest of the Reformed 
Churches. That the religious world of 
England had recently begun to feel inter- 
ested in missions to the heathen, was 
another fact which the chaplain with his 
professional training was not likely to over- 
look. The historical details of the fraud 
were concocted by Psalmanazar alone, 
after he had resided for some months in 
England, and enjoyed ample opportunities 
of observation. The systematic shape in 
which they appear in his work may thus 
be regarded as embodying his deliberate 
calculation of the extent to which the pub- 
lic appetite for marvels would bear cram- 
ming. No society, perhaps, ever afforded 
a better subject for experiment than that 
in which he found himself. The faithful 
mirror of the time which Steele and Addi- 
son held up for it in “ The Spectator,” has 
reflected one feature of its likeness as 
especially prominent. Athens, Rome, and 
Paris, in their most frivolous days, cannot 
have displayed a more feverish eagerness 
“to tell and to hear some new thing,” than 
possessed the London of Anne. In one 
paper, marked by his favorite vein of quiet 
satire, Addison ridicules “the general 
thirst after news ” which could not be sated 
without some daily draught, however vapid 
or stale. “It is notorious,” he says, “ that 
men who frequent coffee-houses and de- 
light in news are pleased with everything 
that is matter of fact, so it be what they 
have not heard before. A victofy or a de- 
feat is equally agreeable to them; the 
shutting of a cardinal’s mouth pleases 
them one post, and the opening of it 
another. ... They read the advertise- 
ments with the same curiosity as the arti- 
cles of public news, and are as pleased to 
hear of a piebald horse that is strayed out 
of a field near Islington as of a whole 
troop that has been engaged in any foreign 
adventure. In short, they have a relish 
for everything that is news, let the matter 
of it be what it will; or, to speak more 
properly, they are men of a voracious ap- 
petite but no taste.” The writer in whose 
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mouth he puts these observations is repre- 
sented as a“ projector who is willing to 
turn a penny by this remarkable curiosity 
of his countrymen,” and accordingly pro- 
poses to start “a daily paper which shall 
comprehend in it all the most remarkable 
occurrences in every little town, village, 
and hamlet that lie within ten miles of 
London.”* In another paper Addison 
illustrates the avidity with which the quid- 
nuncs of the day seized upon any material 
for gossip, however untrustworthy, by re- 
counting how he tracked from coffee- 
house to coffee-house the passage of a 
casual report that the king of France was 
dead, and how the serious discussions to 
which it gave rise suddenly collapsed upon 
the arrival of another report that his Maj- 
esty had just taken an airing. 

The advantage which charlatans took of 
this disposition in the public mind to ac- 
cept any statement for truth is the subject 
of other papers from the pen of Steele. 
Of Duncan Campbell, the deaf and dumb 
fortune-teller, already named, he says 
“that the blind Tiresias was not more 
famous in Greece than this dumb artist 
has been for some years last past in the 
cities of London and Westminster.” {All 
classes of society showed an equal readi- 
ness to take pretenders at their own valu- 
ation, and a robustness of faith that was 
staggered by no demonstration of their 
falsehood. ‘“ There is hardly a man in the 
world, one would think, so ignorant as not 
to know that the ordinary quack doctors 
who publish their great abilities in little 
brown billets, distributed to all that pass 
by, are to a man impostors and murderers. 
Yet such is the credulity of the vulgarand 
the impudence of these professors that the 
affair still goes on, and new promises of 
what was never done before are made 
every day.” After quoting one of these 
advertisements from a “ professed surgeon, 
lately come from his travels, after twenty- 
four years’ practice by sea and land,” who 
affects to cure “all diseases incident to 
men, women, and children,” Steele pro- 
ceeds — “ There is something unaccount- 
ably taking among the vulgar, in those who 
come from a great way off. Ignorant peo- 
ple of quality, as many there are of such, 
doat excessively this way, many instances 
of which every man will suggest to him- 
self, without my enumerating them.” 
Among the impostors who profitably traded 
upon this footing, he names “a doctor, in 
Mouse Alley, near Wapping, who sets up 

* 
4 Tod Not Gas. 
+ Ibid., No. 474. 


for curing cataracts upon the credit of 
having, as his bill sets forth, lost an eye in 
the emperor’s service. His patients come 
in upon this, and he shows the muster-roll, 
which confirms that he was in his Imperial 
Majesty’s troops, and he puts out their 
eyes with great success.” * 

It was on the symptoms of this epidemic 
phrenitis, while yet in an early stage, that 
Psalmanazar forkunad for success. Hay- 
ing already secured the suffrages of the 
religious world, he proceeded to draw the 
majority of his dupes from the class to 
which Steele refers as “ ignorant people of 
quality.” The Sir Plumes and Dapper- 
wits, who passed their lives in retailing 
club and eoffee-house gossip, required no 
better evidence of his savage origin than 
that he ate roots and raw meat, and told 
monstrous stories of cannibal atrocity and 
repulsive modes of life. The fine ladies 
to whom these marvels were repeated were 
well-disposed to a visitor who described a 
state of existence so unlike their own. 
An affected love of simplicity is a familiar 
characteristic of the most artificial socie- 
ties, and there are always to be found 
“Mrs. Merdles,” who, though forced to 
live in the fashionable world, “ are pastoral 
to a degree by nature, and would have 
been charmed to be savages in the tropical 
seas.” Psalmanazar had wit to discern the 
prevalence of a tendency which had already 
given rise to “ Arcadian ” verse, and was 
about to develop the “ Dresden-shepherd 
period” of art, and played his game ac- 
cordingly. His invention of a barbarous 
alphabet and grammar was plausible 
enough to mystify even men of culture, 
acquainted only with the classical lan- 
guages of Europe, and ignorant of the 
rudiments of comparative philology. Lit- 
erary critics were equally baffled by the 
ingenuity with which, while pretending to 
rectify the misstatements of previous his- 
torians, he pieced together so much of 
their information as sufficed, with additions 
of his own, to compose an independent 
narrative. It was not until the light of a 
positive science had been brought to bear 
upon his fabrication that its true character 
was detected. 

Early in 1795, Mr. Samuel Ireland, well 
known in the literary world of London as 
a collector of rare books and prints, and 
the author of several contributions to 
belles-lettres, publicly announced that he 
had come into possession of a large num- 
ber of MSS. in the handwriting of Shake- 
speare, the authenticity of which he was 
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desirous of submitting to the opinion of all 
competent judges. His latest illustrated 
work had been devoted to the scenery of 
the Warwickshire Avon, which he had ex- 
plored with the particular object of glean- 
ing any unknown memorials relating to the 
poet, of whose genius and fame he was a 
fervently avowed worshipper; so that this 
momentous discovery appealed to the sym- 
athy of all like-minded enthusiasts as the 
egitimate reward of much pious labor. 
His invitation to inspect the MSS. was 
accepted by a large concourse of the 
brotherhood, including several men of high 
literary distinction, Few living scholars 
were more erudite than Dr. Parr, Dr. 
Valpy, and Dr. Joseph Warton. George 
Chalmers and John Pinkerton were ex- 
perts, specially skilled in old English liter- 
ature. The professional antiquaries were 
well represented by Sir Isaac Heard, 
garter-king-at-arms, and Francis Towns- 
hend, Windsor herald; and miscellane- 
ous men of letters by R. B. Sheridan, Sir 
Herbert Croft, H. J. Pye, the poet laure- 
ate, and James Boswell. After carefully 
collating the principal MSS. with the 
poet’s undoubted autographs, these critics 
expressed a firm conviction of their au- 
thenticity, and a certificate to that effect 
was numerously signed. A collection of 
rarer literary and biographical value was 
certainly never offered to the world. It 
comprised the entire MS. of “ Lear,” vary- 
ing in some important respects from the 
printed copies ; a fragment of “ Hamlet ;” 
two unpublished plays, entitled “ Vorti- 
gern ” and “ Henry the Second;” a num- 
of books from the poet’s library, enriched 
with copious marginal notes ; besides let- 
ters to Anne Hathaway, Lord Southamp- 
ton, and others; a “ Profession of Faith,” 
legal contracts, deeds of gift, and auto- 
graph receipts. The external evidence for 
the authenticity of these precious remains 
was pronounced by the attesting critics to 
be strikingly confirmed by their internal 
evidence. The inimitable style of the 
master was to be clearly discerned in the 
unpublished writings. After hearing the 
“ Profession of Faith” read, Warton ex- 
claimed, “ We have very fine things in our 
Church service, and our litany abounds 
with beauties; but here is a man who has 
distanced us all!” Boswell, before sign- 
ing the certificate of authenticity fell upon 
his knees to kiss “the invaluable relics of 
our bard,” and, “in a tone of enthusiasm 
and exultation, thanked God that he had 
lived to witness the discovery, and... 
could now die in peace.” The public in- 


terest excited by the discovery was so 
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great that Mr. Ireland’s house in Norfolk 
Street was besieged by visitors, and he 
had to limit their number by orders and 
the days of admission to three in the week. 
The publication of the MSS. by subscrip- 
tion was soon announced, and the first 
volume was issued in 1796 at the price of 
four guineas, under the editorship of Mr. 
Ireland. The list of subscribers for this 
handsome folio included many persons of 
celebrity, besides those already named, 
and the committees of several public libra- 
ries. 

In an ornate preface the editor, describ- 
ing the instalment as “part of that valu- 
able treasure of our Shakespeare, which 
having been by accident discovered in 
MS., has since been deposited in his 
hands,” assures the public that from the 
“first moment of their discovery he has 
labored by every means to inform himself 
with respect to the validity of these inter- 
esting papers ;” that “he has courted, he 
has even challenged the critical judgment 
of those who are best skilled in the poetry 
or phraseology of the times in which 
Shakespeare lived, as well as those whose 
profession or course of study has made 
them conversant with ancient deeds, writ- 
ings, seals, and autographs;” that, not 
content with having them tested by “the 
scholar, the man of taste, the antiquarian, 
and the herald,” he has submitted them to 
the “practical experience of the paper- 
maker,” and, as the result of these investi- 
gations, has “ the satisfaction of announc- 
ing to the public that, as far as he has 
been able to collect the sentiments of the 
several classes of persons above referred 
to, they have unanimously testified in favor 
of their authenticity, and declared that 
where there was such a mass of evidence, 
internal and external, it was impossible, 
amidst such various sources of detection, 
for the art of imitation to have hazarded 
so much without betraying itself, and con- 
sequently that these papers can be no other 
than the production of Shakespeare him- 
self.” Respecting the source whence they 
were obtained, some little reserve was 
unavoidably necessary. The editor “re- 
ceived them from his son, Samuel William 
Henry Ireland, a young man then under 
nineteen years of age, by whem the discov- 
ery was accidentally made at the house of 
a gentleman of considerable property.” 
The contracts to which Shakespeare was a 
party were “first found among a mass of 
family papers, and soon afterwards the 
deed of gift to William Henry Ireland, 
described as Shakespeare’s friend, in con- 
sequence of having saved his life from 
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drowning in the Thames.” The owner of 
the papers was struck by the coincidence 
that they should be discovered by a name- 
sake of this person, who bore the same 
arms, and when further searches disclosed 
the existence of some title-deeds which 
established his right to a valuable estate, 
he generously rewarded the young anti- 
quary’s services by a present of all the 
Shakespearian MSS. that could be found 
at either of his houses in town or country. 
The most precious portions of the collec- 
tion were brought to light at the latter. 
Permission to publish them had been given 
by the owner, but with the express stipu- 
lation that his name should not appear. 
His reasons for withholding it the editor 
did not feel justified in asking, nor would 
he importune him “to subject himself to 
the impertinence and licentiousness of 
litenary curiosity and cavil, unless he 
should himself voluntarily come forward.” 
The supposition that a disclosure of the 
name was requisite to remove any doubts 
respecting the authenticity of the MSS. 
would be scouted by “the real critic or 
antiquarian” as an insult to his “art or 
science.” ‘So superior and transcendent 
is the genius of Shakespeare, that scarce 
any attempts to rival or imitate him, and 
those too contemptible to notice, have ever 
been made.” The style would speak for 
itself. “To the man of taste and lover of 
simplicity, to the sound critic .. . it will 
be apparent, upon collating the printed 
copies of “ Lear” with the MS. now dis- 
covered, that the alterations in the former 
were introduced by the players, and are 
deviations from that spontaneous flow of 
soul and simple diction which so eminently 
distinguish this great author of nature.” 
Parallel passages from the MS. and the 
quarto of 1608 are adduced for compari- 
son. In Act II., scene 2, the speech of 
Goneril’s steward is thus given in the 
quarto : — 


Tript me behinde, being down, insulted, raild, 
And put upon him such a deal of man 

That worthied him, got praises of the King 
For him attempting who was self-subdued, 
And in the flechment of this dread exploit 
Drew on mee heere againe ; 


where the MS. reads : — 


Tript mee behynde beynge downe insultede 
raylde, 


And putte one hymme soe much o the manne 

That worthydde hymme and gotte hymme 
prayses o the Kinge 

And forre the attempte of thys his softe subdud 
exployte 

Drew onne mee heere agayne, 
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In like manner the phrase “presented 
nakedness” in the quarto has been cor- 
rupted from “ Adam-lyke nakednesse ” in 
the MS. The poet’s own opinion of these 
variations between the original and the 
printed text of his plays is plainly declared 
in a deed of trust to John Hemynge, 
which forms part of the present collection : 
“ Shod they bee ever agayne imprintedd I 
doe orderr thatt theye a soe donn from 
these mye true writtenn playes, ande nott 
from those nowe prynted.” 

The preface concludes with a glowing 
announcement of the yet unpublished man- 
uscripts, including the “ play of ‘ Vortigern,’ 
now preparing for representation at Drury 
Lane.” Facsimiles are then given of the 
acknowledged autographs of Shakespeare 
for comparison with the signatures at- 
tached to the following documents. Pass- 
ing over such as are of a formal character, 
we will select extracts from those which 
illustrate the personal zxdicia of style re- 
lied upon by the editor and his fellow- 
experts as the crucial evidence of authen- 
ticity. The first shall be from a letter 
addressed by the poet to “ Anna Hatherre- 
waye,” enclosing a braided lock of his 
hair: — 


I praye you perfume thys mye poore locke 
with thye balmye kysses, forre thenne indeede 
shalle Kynges themmeselves bowe and paye 
homage toe itte. I doe assure thee no rude 
hande hath knottedde itte—thye Willye alone 
hath done the worke. Neytherre-the gyldedde 
bawble thatte envzronnes the heade of Maj- 
estye noe norre honourres moste weyghtye 
woulde give mee halfe the joye as didde thysse 
mye lyttle worke forre thee. The feelinge 
thatte dydde nearest approache untoe itte was 
thatte whiche commeth nyghest unto God, 
meeke and gentle charytye, forre thatte virrtue 
O Anna doe [ love, doe I cheryshe thee inne 
mye hearte, forre thou arte ass a talle cedarre 
stretchynge forthe its branches, and succour- 
ynge the smalle plants fromme nyppynge winne- 
terre or the boysterousse wyndes. Farewelle, 
toe-morrowe bye times I will see thee, tille 
thenne Adewe sweet love, 

Thine everre, 
William Shakespeare. 


We have next a copy of verses to the 
same lady, of which the following is a 
specimen : — 


Though Age with witherd hand doe stryke 
The forme moste fayre, the face moste bryghte, 
Stille dothe she leave unnetouchedde and 


trewe, 
Thye Willye’s love and fryendshyppe too. 


A letter of acknowledgment to Lord 
Southampton for an act of bounty runs in 
this strain: — 
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Gratitude is alle I have toe offer, and that 
is tooe great and tooe sublyme a feeling for 
poore mortals toe expresse. ©O my Lorde, itte 
is a budde which blossommes, blooms, butte 
never dyes ; itte cherishes sweets Nature, and 
lulls the calme breaste toe softe, softe repose. 


The “Profession of Faith,” which im- 
pressed Dr. Warton by its superiority to 
the English Church service, concludes 
thus : — 


O God! manne as I am, frayle bye nature, 
fulle offe synne, yette greate God receyve me 
toe thye bosomme, where all is sweete con- 
tente and happynesse, alle is blysse where dis- 
contente is neverre hearde, butte where onne 
bonde of freyndshippe unytes alle menne. 
Forgive O Lorde alle our synnes, and withe 
thye grete goodnesse take usse alle toe thye 
breaste! O cherishe usse like the sweete 
chickenne thatte under the coverte offe herre 
spreadynge wings eay~ be herre lyttle broode, 
and hoverynge overe themme keepes themme 
harmlesse and in safetye. 

Wm. Shakespeare, 


Shakespearian students of our own day 
will require no further evidence to deter- 
mine their judgment upon the question of 
authenticity, and may have a difficulty in 
believing that any one of the smallest crit- 
ical sagacity or training can have been for 
an instant deceived. Yet such mawkish 
stuff as this, unworthy of a “ Laura Matil- 
da’s” brewing, was potent enough to in- 
spire conviction, not only in experts so 
learned as Parr and Chalmers, but in a 
wit and dramatist so brilliant as Sheridan. 
He was eager to secure the unpublished 
play of “Vortigern” for Drury Lane, of 
which he was then lessee, and his interest 
prevailed over that of Harris, the manager 
of Covent Garden, who offered a carte 
blanche for the privilege of representation. 
Upon payment of 300/., and an undertak- 
ing to divide the profits for sixty nights, 
the play was made over to him. Linley 
having composed music for the play, and 
prologues being written by the laureate and 
Sir James Bland Burgess, it was an- 
nounced for performance in the spring of 
1796, with John and Charles Kemble, and 
Mrs. Jordan in the leading parts. On the 
appearance of the advertisements, Ed- 
mund Malone, the first Shakesperian critic 
of the day, who had already detected the 
spuriousness of the published manuscripts, 
and was engaged upon an elaborate analy- 
sis of them, warned the public by hand- 
bills to put no faith in “ Vortigern.” As 


counter-bills were immediately issued by 
the Irelands, this only had the effect of 
stimulating curiosity upon the subject. 
John Kemble, however, who was equally 
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persuaded of the imposture, though bound 
by his engagement with Sheridan to take 
the part assigned to him, used all his influ- 
ence as stage manager to make the per- 
formance ridiculous. In the attempt to 
fix it for April Fool’s Day he was over- 
ruled, but succeeded in selecting the farce 
of “ My Grandmother” as an after-piece. 
To secure an adverse verdict from the 
public, he is said to have instructed a band 
of clagueurs to hiss ata given signal, but 
the charge of his having resorted to such 
unworthy tactics rests upon very doubtful 
authority.* The house was crowded, and 
the piece received a quiet hearing until the 
fifth act was reached, in the second scene 
of which a speech of Vortigern’s contained 
the ominous line — 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er. 


This Kemble delivered with marked em- 
phasis, and the clamor which followed 
showed that his shot had told. Having 
paused for a moment, he repeated the line 
in atone of such sardonic scorn that no 
one in the house could mistake his mean- 
ing, and the rest of the piece was inaudi- 
ble. 

Though the author must be allowed 
some imitative ingenuity in modelling a few 
declamatory passages upon the diction 
of the Elizabethan dramatists, the impu- 
dence of his attempt to father his bantling 
on Shakespeare may be sufficiently esti- 
mated by an extract from one of the 
songs : — 

She sang, while from her eye ran down 
The silv’ry drop of sorrow ; 

From grief she stole away the crown, 
Sweet patience too did borrow ; 
Pensive she sat while fortune frown’d 

And smiling, woo’d sad melancholy. 


Soon after the fiasco of “ Vortigern,” 
Malone published his “ Enquiry into the 
Authenticity” of the manuscripts. His 
exposure of their factitious archaism was 
fairly complete. Apart from the suspicion 
attaching to the unsupported narrative of 
their discovery and ownership, and any 
doubt as to the resemblance of the hand- 
writing to Shakespeare’s, the evidence of 
error in minute particulars of language, 
spelling, and date was so cumulative as to 
determine the question in the minds of all 
impartial judges. Many of the experts 
who had compromised their reputation, 
were now Satisfied that they had been 
duped, but a few still clung to their belief, 
especially George Chalmers, who, in two 


* W. H. Ireland’s preface to “‘ Vortigern.”’ 1832, 








bulky volumes of “ Apology,” marked by 
considerable research, attempted to refute 
Malone’s arguments. Samuel Ireland 
also put forth an immediate reply to them, 
but rather by way of vindicating his char- 
acter from the imputation of fraud, than of 
sustaining the credit of the papers. Any 
chance a his doing so with success was 
rendered hopeless by the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of a pamphlet written by his son, 
William Henry Ireland, a young law-stu- 
dent, who avowed himself the sole author 
of the imposture. Induced in the first in- 
stance, according to his own account, by 
the sole motive of gratifying his father’s ar- 
dent wish for Shakespearian relics, he had 
commenced by the forgery of asingle auto- 
graph, and finding this succeed, was 
prompted partly by a mischievous desire 
to see “ how far credulity would go in the 
search for antiquities,’ and partly by 
flattered vanity, to carry the deception fur- 
ther. When pressed by his father to dis- 
close the source whence he obtained the 
manuscripts, he concocted a story that 
they belonged to a descendant of the actor 
Heminge, who had been a comrade of 
Shakespeare’s, and acquired them as his 
trustee of certain bequests to an imagi- 
nary W. H. Ireland, which had never been 
fulfilled. The owner’s readiness to part 
with his treasures to a namesake and pre- 
sumed representative of the man whom his 
ancestor had defrauded, and his reluctance 
to let his own name be known, were thus 
plausibly explained. 

This curious confession, in which the 
writer particularizes the gradual process 
of his forgery, the places where the mate- 
rials were procured, and the persons whom 
he entrusted with the secret, exculpates 
his father from any complicity in it, and 
pleads on the score of his youth for a len- 
ient verdict from those whom he had 
duped. Notwithstanding this avowal, the 
elder Ireland remained, or affected to re- 
main, incredulous of the forgery, and for 
two or three years afterwards kept up a 
paper warfare in its defence; vindicating 
his own honor at the same time by discard- 
ing his son. The latter, thrown upon his 
wits for a livelihood, and bitterly complain- 
ing of the persecution which he underwent 
for an act of youthful folly, maintained 
himself more or less creditably by litera- 
ture, until his death in 1835. Herepeated 
his former narrative. with some further de- 
tails in a volume of “ Confessions” pub- 
lished in 1805, and adhered to it in the 
‘preface to a reprint of “ Vortigern,” in 


1832; but is said to have made a last 
confession shortly before his death, in 
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which he recanted all that he had said be- 
fore as “a tissue of lies,” invented for the 
sole purpose of gaining money. 

If this final version may be trusted, it 
was his father who originated the forgery, 
and systematically employed him and his 
sisters in elaborating it. Other evidence 
has been adduced to show that the elder 
Ireland was not wholly incapable of the 
part imputed to him, but how much credit 
can be given to the testimony of a thrice- 
convicted liar against a deceased accom- 
plice, and what may be their respective 
shares of criminality, it would scarcely be 
profitable to enquire.* 

It will be more instructive to consider 
how a fact so unique in the annals of lit- 
erature as the duping of several eminent 
experts at once, and under circumstances 
singularly favorable to the detection of 
fraud, may be reasonably explained. We 
shall hardly err in ascribing the forger’s 
success, in great measure, to the oppor- 
tuneness of the occasion which he selected. 
The indifference with which Shakespeare’s 
genius had been regarded by his greatest 
countrymen since the death of Milton, was 
exchanged during the eighteenth centur 
for a suddenly awakened interest whic 
grew with the study of his works, and 
quickly ripened into reverence. War- 
burton, Johnson, Farmer, Steevens, and 
Malone founded a school of careful Shake- 
spearian criticism, and the vigorous, im- 
passioned interpretation of the poet’s great 
characters by the acting of Garrick and 
the Kembles inspired a widely diffused 
appreciation of his dramatic art, which in 
the present condition of the stage it is 
difficult for us to realize. Veneration for 
his master was carried by Garrick himself 
to the point of idolatry. At his villa by 
the Thames at Hampton, he erected a 
memorial temple, in which he enshrined 
the poet’s statue by Roubiliac, and to do 
him public honor organized the famous 
Birthday Festival, which was celebrated 
at Stratford in 1769, and raised subscrip- 
tions for the monumental effigy now in 
Westminster Abbey. The success which 
attended these efforts testified to the spread 
of Shakespearian enthusiasm among a large 
class. Towards the close of the century 
this reached its height. One or two of 


* See Willis’s ‘Current Notes,’ Dec. 1855, and 
Dr. Ingleby’s ‘* Shakespeare Fabrications,” App. i., 
1859 Those who are curious on the subject may con- 
sult a paper recently(March 27th, 1878) read before the 
Royal Society of Literature, by Dr. Ingleby, in which, 
after reviewing by the light of fresh evidence the con- 
clusion to which he had formerly come, that the im- 
posture was concocted between the father and son, he 
reverts to the generally accepted view that the latter 
was alone responsible for it. 
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its effects were admirable, such as the 
design, on which Alderman Boydell spent 
a fortune, of illustrating the poet’s finest 
creations by the best contemporary art; 
and the impulse which the study of Eliz- 
abethan literature gave to the dramatic 
genius of Coleridge, Landor, and Procter, 
and to the critical insight of Lamb and 
Hazlitt. But, like all such movements, 
when carried beyond the bounds of mod- 
eration, it became ridiculous. The quiet 
little Warwickshire town in which the poet 
was born and died became the goal of as 
many pilgrimages as a medizval martyr’s 
tomb, and the mulberry-tree that had 
rown in his garden was manufactured 
into as many relics as “the true cross.” 
Picture-galleries were diligently hunted 
over for any old portrait that might bear 
the faintest resemblance to his. Antiqua- 
ries made it the business of their lives to 
collect with scrupulous care every scrap 
of fact connected with his pedigree and 
family history. Literature of the poorest 
quality was ransacked for contemporary 
verdicts upon his works, or allusions, how- 
ever remote, to his theatrical career and 
the biographies of his fellow-actors. On 
the chance of discovering his signature to 
a deed or some reference to his propert 
that had been hitherto overlooked, all 
available repositories of family papers, 
wills, and legal proceedings were un- 
earthed and researched. The little world 
of collectors, in short, had gone mad in 
the pursuit of Shakespeariana. When the 
supply is limited of a genuine commodity, 
for which the demand is large, it is notori- 
ous that there is always a manufacture of 
spurious articles to meet it. W. H. Ire- 
land was one of the first to seize the 
opportunity which thus presented itself, 
and made use for the purpose of his 
father’s real or assumed enthusiasm as a 
Shakespearian collector. His imitations 
of sixteenth-century handwriting were 
undoubtedly skilful, and the precautions 
which he took to procure genuine paper 
of the period, and produce by artificial 
means the effect of age upon the ink and 
wax ‘employed, were sufficient to disarm 
suspicion. The unsettled state of Eliza- 
bethan spelling was an advantage of which 
he availed himself to the full. He exag- 
gerated its archaism, indeed, to the utmost 
limits of possibility, but kept so far within 
them as not to transcend the experience of 
men possessed, like Chalmers, of more 
learning than logic, who, if they could find 
a single instance wherein a contemporary 
of Shakespeare had spelt for “ forre ” and 
as “asse,” saw no objection to the gen- 
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uineness of a manuscript in which such 
exceptional redundancy was the invariable 
rule. Once having persuaded themselves 
that they were dealing with an authentic 
work of Shakespeare, thé experts were 
blinded by their reverence to all evidence 
of its intrinsic worthlessness. Their faith 
paralyzed their reason, and made a fool of 
their imagination. Inthe tumid bombast 
and insipid sentiment of the “ Profession ” 
and the letters, they discerned only the 
poet’s glowing fancy and devout feeling. 
The tawdry rhetoric by which the forger 
thought to improve the bemoan of “ Lear,” 
and the discords which he introduced into 
its music, appeared to them characteristic 
marks of the master’s daring license; and 
the palpable crudeness and extravagance 
of “Vortigern” were triumphantly ex- 
plained by assuming it to be “a production 
of his youthful genius.” It required that 
a critic whose reverence had not deadened 
his judgment should subject the internal 
and external evidence for the MSS. to a 
dispassionate dissection before their sup- 
posititious character became “ee 
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THE ROMANCE OF MISTRESS FRANCES 
KENDRICK OF CALCOT HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 
CHAPTER I. 
A MEETING. 


SHE was dancing a minuet, and the 
slow, measured steps showed to perfection 
the graceful lines of her tall figure, and its 
well-developed symmetry. 

Now resting her weight on one shapely 
foot, her well-set head turned over her 
shoulder towards her partner as she pre- 
pared to leave his side — her round white 
arm curved to wave him a farewell, the 
pose of her lovely figure was so perfect 
that a buzz of admiration circled the 
room. 

Her partner, a tall, well-built man, with 
a strikingly handsome face, performed his 
part skilfully, and it was remarked among 
the bystanders that the pair completely 
realized the meaning of the figure they had 
just executed, and that they seemed very 
loth to part. His eyes were riveted on 
his partner’s beautiful face, framed by long 
golden curls, and guiltless of paint — for 
as the couple met again after this tempo- 
rary separation, the delicate color on the 
fair girl’s cheeks was seen to deepen, and 
her blue eyes darkened with pleasure. 











“She is beautiful— vastly beautiful — 
no other word can fitly praise her, eh! 
why do you look so glum, Wilder?” 

This was said with some impatience by 
the most fashionable among the men in a 
group near the ball-room door. 

“T never gainsaid it, Knollys — she is 
beautiful, graceful too, and every other 
charming name you can find to give to 
her outside perfections, but that is all — 
she has nothing within. There it ends — 
she is cold-hearted asastone.” Sir Henry 
Wilder turned sharply away, as if the sub- 
ject vexed him. 

Sir Charles Knollys laughed heartily — 
he had a pleasant laugh, which showed off 
his white teeth and made his companions 
feel at home with him, though at first his 
extremely fashionable appearance, and his 
French bagwig made some of his old coun- 
try friends in their long perukes feel shy of 
him after his long absence from Berk- 
Shire. 

“1,” Sir Charles went on, “can only 
speak as I foumd —I sat next Mistress 
Frances Kendrick at dinner-time, and I 
found her quite delightful; but then” — 
he looked slyly at Wilder—“Z am not 
enamored of this too fair Frances.” 

“ No, no —oh, no—egad we all know 
the reason of that,” lisped another of the 
group —a fair-haired, thick-lipped youth, 
who kept his eyes fixed on Mistress 
Frances with a stare of gazing admira- 
tion. 

Sir Charles frowned and turned his back 
on the youth, but he went on speaking to 
Wilder, who was again gazing at the danc- 
ers: Wilder’s pale, dark face looked yet 
more gloomy as he noticed the glow in the 
lady’s eyes. 

“TI can’t understand you, ’fore George, 
I can’t,” Knollys went on, “‘ what has come 
to you all about this girl? Years ago, 
before I went to Italy, Frances Kendrick 
was still a child, she was the pet and dar- 
ling of the county; and now I come back 
and find her a great heiress. Is it true, 
Iwardby ” —he looked at a grave, middle- 
aged man who had just joined the group — 
“did your grandmother really leave your 
cousin Frances fifty theanaad, pounds, be- 
sides the Calcot estates, which come to her 
under her father’s will?” 

Mr. Iwardby nodded. 

“By the Lord,” said Knollys, “this 
should have made the girl far more inter- 
esting, and yet all through this day, when- 
ever her name comes up, I do not heara 
good word said of her beyond her beauty. 
She is lovely, but a flirt; she is divine, but 
a heartless jilt; and, according to Wilder, 
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who is the most bitter among ye, as cold 
as a stone.” He looked round the circle 
of faces—some of them vexed, others 
confused, but all ready to fulfil what he 
had said—to blame the fair dancer. 
Knollys laughed heartily. “By the Lord 
Harry,” he said, “ what has the poor wench 
done to you all?” 

Wilder turned away abruptly, but before 
either of the others could answer, Mr. 
Iwardby stepped forward. 

“Come with me, Knollys,” he said, “I 
want to show you an antique. Lady 
Arderne tells me you are quite a con- 
noisseur.” 

He drew Sir Charles’s arm through his, 
and they went into a large room close by. 
There was not much light, except near a 
blazing wood fire on the hearth. The 
sudden change of atmosphere from that of 
the heated ball-room was very perceptible 
—the more so from the want of human 
life. Only a few old ladies sat crouching 
over the fire discussing the bride and the 
wedding arrangements, and Mistress Fran- 
ces Kendrick the heiress. Most of the 
elder guests were deep in play up-stairs in 
the card room at the top of the great oak 
staircase. 

One of the dowagers looked inquisitively 
at the two gentlemen, and Mr. Iwardby 
—who recognized her as Lady Barbara 
Englefield, a noted gossip of the neigh- 
borhood — drew Knollys on to the farthest 
of the deeply recessed windows, shaded, 
but not closed up by heavy crimson cur- 
tains. The moon shone brightly over 
Arderne Park, silvering a broad grassy 
glade beyond the stretch of lawn — silver- 
ing too the lofty rows of elms on each side 
the glade, which, from time immemorial, 
had made a silent, unused avenue on this 
side of the house. It was a pleasant con- 
trast to the glare and heat the two gentle- 
men had quitted. 

“ Dancing began early,” Mr. Iwardby 
said, “and I fancy they will go on with it 
till cockcrow — these wedding parties are 
so pleasantly irregular. At one of her 
usual assemblies, Lady Arderne lights up 
all her rooms in a very brilliant fashion, 
but I suppose evening has crept on im- 
perceptibly, and the servants being very 
busy this delicious moonlight is spared 
to us.” 

“It is quite early still,” Sir Charles said ; 
“but you did not bring me here to look at 
the moon, did you, Iwardby?” 

“No.” Iwardby looked over his shoul 
der towards the group of gossips. “I 
wanted to speak to you about my cousin, 
Frances Kendrick. It would not do to 
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provoke a quarrel on her account to-night, 
with any of those foolish fellows; but it 
chafed me to hear you repeat that non- 
sense. This is how the matter stands, 
Englefield and all the rest have, one after 
another, proposed to marry Frances, and 
she has refused them all; and yet my wife 
says the girl is very frank and _ noble- 
hearted, disdaining all coquetry. I can’t 
see why she should be made the subject of 
public blame. Why should she be forced 
to marry?” 

“Has she refused Wilder?” Knollys 
asked. 

“Well — no — she has a respect for 
him, and as he seemingly has shown his 
devotion pretty plainly, she showed him by 
her manner, that she wished to spare him 
the mortification of being refused. Hence 
his anger. He is very hard hit, poor fel- 
low.” 

* But in the name of wonder, what makes 
the wench so difficult to please? She 
seems easy and pleasant enough in her 
talk. Are you sure there’s no one-in the 
background for whom she has a fancy? 
Who was she dancing with just now?” 

“T have been asking,” Mr. Iwardby 
looked grave, “but I can only learn that 
his name is Mr. Child. I suppose he is 
some Londoner —a friend of our bride- 
groom, perhaps.” 

“If so,as far as looks go, Harcourt is 
luckier in his choice of a friend than he 
has been in a bride.” Knollys laughed. 
“No wonder Lady Arderne looks bright 
to-night. She could never have expected 
such luck as to get a fresh young husband 
like Harcourt for one of her freckled 
awkward squad — but never mind the Ar- 
dernes — you set your wife to watch Mis- 
tress Frances; I warrant she is no more 
of a stone than Wilder himself; and, egad, 
I ought to know something about women.” 
He smiled and showed his teeth. 

“1 feel certain that Frances has no at- 
tachment,” said Mr. Iwardby. “ She isno 
ordinary girl sighing for lovers. Lucy 
thinks she is possessed with an intense 
love of freedom. And having been made 
her own mistress so young, she is resolved 
to keep free as long as she can do so. 
She is not vain, poor child — I sometimes 
wish she were less wealthy —and then 
she would be free to do as she pleases.” 

Sir Charles smiled. “I wish she would 
take pity on Wilder, he seems a perfect 
Colin in his love. I think they would suit 
to a hair. She so bright and frank, and 


he deep and earnest and reserved, ’pon 
honor I must see if I can forward the 
affair.” 
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Mr. Iwardby shook his head. “No 
match-making, Sir Charles, leave that to 
the ladies —I believe in the old saying 
about marriages. Those of men’s contriv- 
ing too often bring hell on earth.” 

Sir Charles laughed so loudly that Lady 
Barbara, whose long, thin neck had for 
some time been craned in the direction of 
the far-off window, now began to fan her- 
self, and protesting that she felt “vastly 
hot,” she rose from her seat and walked 
towards the speakers. 

“Well done, Iwardby,” Sir Charles was 
saying, “I see you stick to your old-world 
notions. Do you still believe in turtle- 
dovery and all the billing-and-cooing folly 
of a painted fan? You see you were mar- 
ried quite twenty years ago — all that sort 
of thing is out of date now, ’pon honor.” 

Mr. Iwardby reddened and looked awk- 
ward. 

‘You must excuse me, Sir Charles; I 
heard that you yourself were about to 
make a marriage of inclination.” 

Sir Charles bowed, but the tapping of 
Lady Barbara’s heels on the highly pol- 
ished floor gave warning of her near ap- 
proach (the end of the room near the fire- 
place was covered by a soft carpet), he 
looked over his shoulder and went on in a 
lower voice, — 

“You have been correctly informed ; 
Mistress Caroline Courtenay and I have a 
prodigious esteem, regard if you will, for 
one another; you look grave, now what 
more do you expect of me? I imagine 
you do not think that I fell in love likea 
linen-draper’s apprentice, wrote doggrel 
verses, Or committed any such romantic 
folly ; you have not so poor an opinion of 
me, I trust.” 

“ You must pardon me,” Iwardby smiled, 
“T confess I hoped your affections were 
really engaged.” 

Sir Charles put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, and gave him a smile full of pity. 

“ See what it is to live in the country 
and grow rural,” he said; “the sort of pas- 
time you Call love in courtship is quite gone 
by, unless for men one never hears of with 
a few hundreds a year and no expectations. 
’Fore George, we manage matters more 
easily nowadays. My aunt, Lady Ombre, 
presented me to her ward, Mistress Caro- 
line Courtenay, and told me she was in 
every way qualified to be mistress of Beau- 
mont. I, on my part, took the trouble to 
satisfy myself of the correctness of Lady 
Ombre’s judgment, and the thing was done, 
and, thank Heaven, will soon be over.” 
Here he stopped, pulled out a snuff-box 
set with emeralds round a porcelain plaque 








representing the Graces, tapped the lid, 
and presented the box to Iwardby. “ My 
dear fellow,” he said, when each had taken 
his respective pinch, “ you must come and 
judge for yourself the sort of hostess Lady 
Knollys makes when we return from the 
Continent; faith, I must see dear Paris and 
Versailles once more before I settle into 
harness. I think your dictum will be non 
2 male, as the Italians say. Now shall 
we go and have another look at Mistress 
Frances Kendrick?” 

While they stood talking in the moon- 
light the room had been lit up behind them, 
and now, as they turned round, the sudden 
brilliancy roused up Sir Charles’s boister- 
ous gaiety. ‘“’Fore George, I must have 
another turn,” he cried. He left Mr. 
Iwardby and hurried to the ball-room, in- 
tent on getting the promise of a dance 
from the much-sought-after heiress, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


S1R CHARLES stood watching her till his 
turn came to claim her hand. He thought 
her still more lovely as he gazed, her face 
was full of expression and this so fre- 
quently varied; fearless and frank without 
any bold or masculine quality, and there 
was besides a peculiar freshness of look, 
an original simplicity that made her irre- 
sistibly attractive to such a hackneyed 
man of fashion as Sir Charles Knollys. 

But now his turn has come and he claims 
his partner. He also dances a minuet 
with Mistress Frances. They dance grace- 
fully, but there is not the universal buzz of 
admiration that followed her dance with 
the stranger. Mistress Frances cannot 
help looking lovely, but her heart seems 
less in this dance than in the other. Per- 
haps the room is warmer, for the flush on 
her cheeks grows bright, and yet her eyes 
do not glow with her cheeks. Still Sir 
Charles cannot help, under the influence 
of her beauty, whispering some high-flown 
compliments. 

“What a thing it is,” he says, “to be 
queen of beauty, and yet to have a heart 
insensible to love! If I had not heard 
the moans of your slain and wounded, I 
should never have dreamed that so fair a 
form could hold so hard a heart.” 

Frances looks at him gaily. “ Are you 
employed as advocate, sir?” she says. 

“ Heaven forbid; but in all seriousness, 
madam, I must take the privilege of old 
friendship, and inquire the meaning of the 
complaints, which on all sides are pre- 
ferred against you.” 
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“ Do youreally call yourself my friend?” 
her eyes sparkle as she looks at him, and 
Sir Charles wishes his engagement and 
Mistress Courtenay blotted from existence. 
“You do not know how glad I am, I was 
afraid you had forgotten our nutting 
days, and the blackberrying. What a lazy 
boy you used to be!” this with a saucy 
smile, “ and do you remember how I used 
to tear my gowns and spoil my hats in 
gathering you the ripest berries, do you 
remember when you rolled down hill? 
Oh, I shall never forget you,” she claps 
her hands with delight. 

Sir Charles laughs too, and shakes his 
head. “A fine stroke of policy, madam, 
you attack me, but you will presently have 
to answer my charge. Do I remember? 
faith, I have a distinct vision of a mischief- 
loving, bright-eyed fairy of a child, full of 
life. As to the rest, eugh!” he gives an 
affected shrug, “ the notion of eating black- 
berries sets my teeth on edge.” 

Frances laughs merrily. 

“ Now you are a Londoner again,” she 
says; “I am glad I have never been to 
London, a visit there might change me as 
much as it has changed you.” 

“ Possibly.” Then more earnestly, “ But 
I must beg you to treat me asa friend, 
and to answer my question; for, now our 
dance is over, Lady Arderne will be car- 
rying me off to judge of some so-called 
‘old masters’ she has bought in Italy. 
Tell me, fair friend, why do you treat all 
those sighing swains so harshly? I have 
watched them hovering round you, and I 
see you will not dance twice with one 
among’em. What have you to say against 
Wilder? He is a capital fellow.” He 
looks keenly at her, but she meets his eyes 
frankly. 

“T am not vain enough to think they 
can all care for me. If I had not these 
unlucky fortunes, I should be less suspi- 
cious.” 

“ But I assure you, most incredulous of 
heiresses, Sir Henry Wilder is simply dy- 
ing for you, he is to my mind worth all the 
rest of ’em.” 

“ I was not thinking of Sir Henry when 
I spoke, but when one likes all alike, one 
must treat all alike; I dance with them 
when their turn comes.” She says this 
thoughtfully ; then, with her usual arch- 
ness, “ But this is a ball, and I am here to 
dance, and not to hear you plead for your 
clients, Mr. Advocate.” She looks round 
the room till her eyes rest on the group 
near the door. “Can you tell me,” she 
says carelessly, “who is that gentleman 
standing beside my enemies, as I call 
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them — look, he speaks now to Mr. Bla- 
grave?” 

Sir Charles’s eyes follow hers, and he 
looks piqued. 

“Why, you have danced with him!” 

“Yes, but his name escaped me.” 

“T have not a notion who he is, except 
that he is some Londoner with more size 
than wits.” 

He speaks sneeringly, but Mistress 
Frances does not answer; she seems in- 
tent on watching the stranger, whose fine 
face varies rapidly in expression as he lis- 
tens and talks to his companions. 

Sir Charles bites his lip with vexation, 
but before he can interrupt Mistress 
Frances’s reverie, Lady Arderne comes 
up, and carries him off to her pictures. 

When they had left her, Frances seated 
herself between a plain but stately mother, 
Mistress Blagrave, and her overgrown, 
awkward daughter. She scarcely noticed 
the appearance of her companions, but 
immediately the eyes of the group oppo- 
site remarked her action. 

“Was ever such vanity,” lisped Sir 
Francis Englefield, “she has chosen the 
two plainest women in the room to frame 
her face between ’em—I wonder at 
her.” 

“ She has already learned the use of a 
foil,” said another with a sneer. 

“Why do you wonder?” Wilder spoke 
bitterly, he was angry both with Mistress 
Frances and with her censors. “ When 
vanity is made an idol, all is sacrificed to 
it ; but it is sad to see.” 

He turned away as if he checked him- 
self from further speech, but the others 
looked at the stranger, who still stood 
among them, as if they expected him to 
speak. To their surprise he walked across 
the vast room, and without any of the lan- 

uid indifference and courtly grace of Sir 
Charles Knollys and other men of fashion, 
so highly prized by ladies of the time, he 
bent down over Mistress Frances Ken- 
drick, and begged her to give him another 
dance. 

It was not a minuet this time, but a 
shorter dance, which Frances and her 
partner*executed very gracefully. It was 
just over when Sir Charles came back, but, 
as he passed by the couple sitting side by 
side, and ened Frances speaking in low, 
earnest tones to this unknown “clown” 
as he inwardly termed him, his face flushed 
with annoyance. 

“TI can scarcely believe,” Mistress Fran- 
ces was saying, “that youcome from Lon- 
don. You seem to see life in such a 
different way from Sir Charles Knollys.” 
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Her partner smiled. “ Our position in 
society is so different,” he said. “ Every 


one worth knowing is acquainted with and 
glad to see Sir Charles Knollys. I am 
we a struggling barrister, I have led so 
recluse a life, reading hard in the Temple, 
that gaiety and society have always the 
charm of novelty for me; while he, of 
course, is so used to them that they have 
become wearisome.” 

“ We are alike then, sir,” she raised her 
lovely eyes with a look of sympathy that 
roused yet more anger in the envious 
watchers over the way. “I have been to 
so few balls that I find them delightful. I 
so love dancing for its own sake. But I 
do not think I should like a London ba!l 
so well — as — as this.” 

“ And yet, madam,” he said smiling, “a 
London rout is a far more brilliant affair 
than a country ball is.” 

“No doubt,” she answered, “but ’tis 
the difference between a tulip and a rose. 
I should doubtless enjoy the brilliancy of 
the entertainment, but next day I should 
miss the fresh, pure air. You see I am 
such a country-bred girl that I cannot exist 
without hillside breezes.” 

“You prefer a country life then, and its 
quiet pleasures ?” he said with interest. 

“TItis the only life I have known,” she 
answered, meeting his earnest gaze so 
frankly that he could not doubt her truth. 
“IT am so content with my rides and my 
books and flowers, that if I could but live 
in peace no girl would be happier than I.” 

“In peace!” he said eagerly, “why, 
who can venture to molest you?’ 

As they talk their heads gradually and 
unconsciously draw nearer together, and 
the patience of the group of jealous watch- 
ers can ne longer hold out. Before Fran- 
ces can answer, Sir Francis Englefield 
stands beside her claiming her as his part- 
ner for the next dance. 

Mistress Frances feels vexed by the 
interruption, but she smiles at him. 

“You mistake, Sir Francis,” she says 
coldly. “I promised you the first dance 
after supper,” and she turns to the stran- 
ger and resumes her conversation. 

“You see something of what I mean,” 
she says, “I am not even free to speak to 
whom I please.” 

She looks up—Mr. Blagrave stands 
before her bowing. 

“ May I have the honor of your hand, 
madam, for the next dance?” 

“You have had your dance, sir,” she 
says haughtily, “and I do not know that I 
shall dance again.” 

She turns from him to her companien, 
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but the spell is broken, the charm with 
which each listened to the other, that inde- 
finable charm which seems to consist in 
showing and gaining a glimpse of the in- 
ner thoughts of each, is at anend. The 
stranger tries again to draw forth his com- 
panion’s sweet frankness, but a chill has 
fallen on her, and as one after another, at 
short intervals, each of the group of cavil- 
lers comes and asks her for a dance, her 
lovely blue eyes brighten with anger, the 
color deepens on her fair face, and she sits 
proudly erect and silent. Her companion 
frowns and restrains himself with diffi- 
culty. 

When Sir Henry Wilder, the last of the 
group, comes with the same request as 
his companions, she looks at him with cold 
contempt. 

“I am fatigued, Sir Henry—so much 
fatigued, that I shall not dance again this 
evening. Pray, sir, tell your friends 
what I say, so that I may be left in peace.” 

Her tone is so haughty that her com- 

anion looks surprised, and Wilder draws 
back, his face full of pain and anger. 

Thereisasilence. Frances feels deeply 
wounded at this evident conspiracy, and 
yet she cannot talk about it, for she feels 
sure it has been planned as an interruption 
to her conversation with her pleasant com- 
panion. Presently they begin to talk 
again, but on indifferent outside topics; 
they discuss the wedding, the bride, and 
then the bridegroom, and Frances learns 
that her partner’s name is Child, that he 
is an old friend of the bridegroom; is 
staying with friends in Reading, and is 
returning thither to-night, as Lady Ar- 
derne’s house is full of visitors. They have 
just got on the subject of the old town, 
when Sir Charles Knollys comes up with a 
smiling face. 

“Forgive me, madam”—he makes a 
low bow to Frances —“ for intruding on 
oe talk ; you told me pe liked pictures,” 

e€ says very-courteously to Mr. Child, “ I 
shall be honored if you will give me the 
favor of your judgment. Lady Arderne has 
brought some paintings from Italy, but I 
fear she has made a bad bargain. Will 
you tell me what you think if Mistress 
Frances Kendrick will excuse your ab- 
sence?” 

Child rises and bows to Frances, but she 
can scarcely conceal her anger—she 
flushes deeply as the two gentlemen walk 
away. 

“ Sir Charles is mean and ungenerous,” 
she says, “and he pretends to be my 
friend. Why may I not talk to whom I 
please? I indulged Sir Charles in a long 
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conversation. Ah, I see how it is, I gave 
him too much license, and he presumes on 
it, he shall not have a second chance of 
doing this.” 

She keeps to her resolution and does not 
dance again. She hopes that Mr. Child 
will return to her when he has seen the 
pictures, for the seat beside her remains 
unoccupied, but when he comes back to 
the ball-room he still goes on talking to 
Sir Charles, and Frances grows weary of 
sitting alone. 

“How quiet you are! Why are you 
not dancing?” a gentle voice says. Mis- 
tress Frances starts, she has been so lost 
in reverie that she has not heard Mistress 
Iwardby’s approach. She looks brighter 
at once, her cousin’s fair, smooth forehead 
tells how tranquil her life has been, and 
her gentleness soothes the girl’s wounded 
feelings. “I thought, child,” the sweet 
voice goes on, “that you meant to dance 
all through the evening, you said yester- 
day one could not dance too much at a ball, 
and I am sure it is not the fault of the gen- 
tlemen that you sit still.” 

“T am tired, dear Camilla.” 

“Are you not vexed too?” Mistress 
Iwardby says kindly, “you do not tire so 
easily, and your bright face does not look 
itself, Surely your partner, the stranger I 
saw you dancing with, has not said anything 
to vex you, or’’—she looks round “or 
any of the others.” 

“Oh no, no, never heed my looks,” 
Frances laughs, “it is nothing, I am only 
silly; but are you going away, Camilla?” 
for Mistress Iwardby rises. 

“ Yes, my love, Maurice has ordered our 
coach to be called, so I just came to bid 
you good-night.” 

Frances also rises. 

“T am to sleep here to-night, and I wish 
I was a-bed,” she says, yawning, “so I 
shall make my escape when you leave, and 
to-morrow I shall go home before break- 
fast; I cannot stay to hear this evening’s 
doings publicly discussed,” she adds, with 
a troubled look. 

Mistress Iwardby sees that she is 
flushed and agitated. 

“You are right,” she says, “ you want 
rest, child, and if you are tired of dancing 
there is nothing to stay for. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRANCES KENDRICK. 


SHE soon sent away her maid, but 
though she had declared herself ready for 
bed, she sat down before the dressing- 
table, with its bevelled looking-glass in a 
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black trefoil-headed frame, and the two 
massive silver candlesticks that shed 
scarcely any light over the gloomy bed- 
chamber. Her maid had loosened her soft, 
fair hair, and it fell like a golden shower 
to her waist. Nowadays sucha huge four- 
post bed with feathers at each corner, and 
embroidered satin hangings and quilt, 
would suggest ideas of strange unearthly 
visitants in the dark and spacious sleep- 
ing-room — indeed, the great oaken 
presses looked big enough to give shelter 
to a family of ghosts, and the tapestry on 
one side waved fitfully as the blaze from 
the fire roared up the chimney, and drew 
the wind through every chink. But Fran- 
ces was well accustomed to such a bed- 
chamber, and she was far too full of 
pleasant thoughts to heed her surround- 
ings. Sir Charles Knollys, Sir Henry 
Wilder, and all her other persecutors were 
forgotten as she sat, her fair face more 
flushed and pensive than usual, going over 
every word, every tone, spoken by Mr. 
Child. She closed her eyes, and he 
seemed to stand before her; how manly, 
how noble he was, and_ how true, how un- 
like any one she hadeverknown! “I did 
not think such a man lived,” she thought. 
It was not so much what he had said —he 
had not talked much, but he had sympa- 
thized with her so warmly, and his eyes 
had been full of earnest feeling. ‘Thank 
Heaven he does not think mea doll or a 
simpleton either, he treats me like a wom- 
an who can think of something besides 
herself and her looks,” she said ardently. 

It-was so new to be treated in this fash- 
ion, and by one who fulfilled her ideal of 
outward seeming, and who appeared so 
full of merit. Frances leaned back in her 
chair, and gave herself up to the delicious 
dream, the glamor of first love. She saw 
Mr. Child invested with the perfection 
which her imagination flung round him, a 
perfection so exalted that she could not 
choose but worship it. The sound of the 
music from the far-off ball-room reached 
her, but did not interrupt the growth of her 
sudden love, too sudden, too new, to 
rouse any struggle against it; she went on 
dreaming till at last she became aware of 
total silence, opening her eyes she saw 
that her candles had burned low —she 
started to her feet, and stretching as if she 
had been sound asleep, she roused men- 
tally to the feeling that she must, she would 
see Mr. Child again. 

She looked round shivering. The fire 
had sunk on the broad hearth, and the logs 
were white with dead ash. Very soon she 
was lying in the buge bed, one arm curled 
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round her lovely head, sleeping as soundly 
as an infant. 

Long before the other guests had left 
their beds, Mistress Kendrick’s carriage 
stood at the hall door, and a few minutes 
after she was driving rapidly through the 
keen crisp air between brown hedges, with 
here and there a bunch of dried-up scarlet 
berries, a relic of their autumn glories. 

She had not far to drive. Very soon 
she had left the high road, where a hand- 
post pointed ghost-like arms in two direc- 
tions, and turning down a leafy lane, to- 
wards which the hand-post did not point, 
she reached her own park gates, and the 
old avenue that led to the house. 

But when she had breakfasted, Frances 
was far less happy this morning. Her 
home and all her accustomed surroundings 
seemed to reproach her for her apostasy. 

“ I who have always railed at men,” she 
said, as she paced the broad terrace at the 
back of the house, on to which the chief 
sitting-rooms opened, “I who know so 
well their greedy, selfish hearts, can it be 
that I have let a man take up so much 
space in my thoughts? It is sheer idle- 
ness, and I must drive it away.” 

She stamped her little high-heeled shoe 
angrily on the gravelled terrace, and so 
startled a peacock sitting on one of the 
stone balls that topped the steps which 
led into the flower-garden below, that at 
once the bird rose, shook out his plumes, 
and spread his tail in the sunshine. 

“Yes, you poor fool,” Frances said 
angrily, “ ‘oe are just like a man full of 
vanity, all he wants is for his own pleasure, 
his own profit; he cares not a jot for the 
pleasure of others; indeed, you are better, 
for your lovely plumage is a pleasure to 
others.” 

She went in-doors again, and sat down 
to her harpsichord. Mechanically, she 
found herself playing the measure she had 
last danced with Mr. Child. 

“ This is mere doating,” she said indig- 
nantly. She rose up and took down a 
book. It was a romance, but the part at 
which she had opened it seemed to her 
tame and insipid. The love scenes espe- 
cially provoked her, they read so unlike 
reality ; she laid the book on her knee, and 
at once her fancy called up the face of Mr. 
Child on the open page, she seemed to 
hear his grave, firm voice in her ear. 

“ This is too weak,” she said to herself, 
*T will not submit to this tyranny, a canter 
on old Dapple will cure me of this night- 
mare.” 

She rang the bell, and then she paced 
up and down the old library, her favorite 
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retreat. It was just the haunt for a mid- 
dle-aged student, almost too dreamy a 
place for so fair and bright a mistress 
as Frances Kendrick, with its old-world 
quaintness, the dulled gilding of the vol- 
umes which surrounded three sides of the 
room, on shelves reaching from the floor 
to the row of old portraits just below the 
heavy wooden cornice of a coved ceiling, 
elaborately painted with the downfall of 
Phaeton. The floor was dark and shining, 
but in front of each of the writing and 
reading tables was a Persian rug. The 
chairs looked more quaint than comforte 
able, tall, carved backs and horsehair seats, 
or plain wooden seat and back alike, ex- 
cept for the row of thin sticks behind. 
Perhaps the chairs suited the books, for 
Frances’s father, Sir William Kendrick, 
had been a virtuoso in his time, and there 
was in the library a fair array of old black- 
letter volumes, and rare editions in heavy 
wooden and leathern bindings, books that 
asked for good hard study, not books to be 
lounged over and skimmed through, curled 
up on a sofa, or in a modern easy-chair. 

There were doors, one at each end, but 
even these hints of an outer world were 
screened by dark red curtains of the same 
stuff as those which fell heavily on each 
side of the windows. The harpsichord, 
the blazing fire with a tambour screen be- 
side it, some fresh flowers in a blue and 
white pot on one of the tables, told that 
the room was lived in, and not only re- 
sorted to for reference. 

Its fair owner had fallen into a reverie, 
while she paced up and down, but as the 
clock on the high oak mantelshelf struck 
ten, she flushed, threw back her head, and 
hastened to her room to be dressed for her 
ride. 

As she cantered through the stately 
avenues of Calcot Park, the mere exercise 
and the fresh keenness of the air restored 
her spirits, but soon the signs of wealth on 
every side of her brought beck disquieting 
thoughts. 

“If I were only poor, I should be left in 
peace and ”—a bright blush checked her — 
“how ungrateful I am,” she went on after 
a while, “ to be so thankless forall I have, 
while I lavish my thoughts on a man who 
has no doubt by this time forgotten that I 
exist.” At this idea her blush deepened 
and spread over face and throat also— 
she had not thought of this before. No, 
he would not forget her, she could see still 
the sweet glances he gave her when she 
spoke of her love for a country life —he 
had shown her that he preferred her taste 
to that of town-bred ladies. : 





“Oh, my foolish vanity,” cried poor 
Frances aloud, “has he not seen a dozen 
country girls far more attractive than I 
am?” 

She was riding along a grassed alley — 
something made her look up. Close be- 
side her was Sir Charles Knollys, gazing 
at her with a calm, satirical smile. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. BENJAMIN CHILD. 


MR. CHILD left the ball-room soon after 
Mistress Frances had departed. 

A seat was offered him outside Lady 
Bab Englefield’s coach, and as the evening 
had become distasteful to him, he pre- 
ferred to return to his friend Mr. Lynd- 
ford at Reading, instead of sleeping at 
Arderne Park, as that house was already 
overcrowded with guests. 

He too had a sleepless night, and as 
soon as breakfast was over he told his host 
that he should start for London by the 
morning’s stagecoach. 

“La, Mr. Child, I vow you surprise me. 
We had counted on you for some days 
longer,” cried Mistress Lucy Lyndford, the 
sister of his host. 

“Business, dear Mistress Lucy, has 
forced me to change my plans, though I 
grieve to lose your charming company.” 

Mr, Lyndford, a grave, middle-aged 
man in a flowing wig, looked surprised, but 
he led the way from the parlor through the 
low-roofed, flagged entrance-hall into a 

leasant study, surrounded by well-filled 

okshelves, while from the window re- 
cesses, in which were cushioned seats, 
could be seen the massive tower of St. 
Mary’s looking over the red brick houses 
of the fair town of Reading. 

Below the window was a pleasant gar- 
den, with plots of primroses and delicate 
spring blossoms, bright sunshine doubling 
all outside beauty and lighting up the dingy 
old books as it streamed into the study. 

“ Now” — Mr. Lyndford turned round 
on his friend as soon as the door was 
closed — “I never question a man before a 
woman, so I said nothing in Lucy’s pres- 
ence, but perhaps, Ben, you will inform me 
why you go back to smoky London and 
musty law a day sooner than you had in- 
tended? Did you get a brief thrust upon 
you at the wedding yesterday ?” 

The young lawyer smiled: “ Alas, no; 
but why should law be mustier in London 
than it is here, Lawyer Lyndford ?” 

“ Why, my good fellow,” the benevolent 


middle-aged solicitor smiled blandly at his 
younger friend, “inhale that sweet, balmy 
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breeze rushing through the room, do you 
think it would not sweeten even the musti- 
ness of Parliamentary records ?” 

“I do not know.” Mr. Child rested 
one knee on the cushioned window-seat 
and gazed at St. Mary’s tower. 

“You are too hasty, old fellow,” said 
Mr. Lyndford, “I wish you would change 
your mind; why not take the chance of 
seeing our famous heiress again?” he 
added this with a comical raising of his 
left eyebrow. ‘ There is no saying what 
a pretty fellow like you, Ben, might not 
effect, and I know you found her charm- 
ing, I heard you saying so to Lucy.” 

“Yes, I do not deny it, her beauteous 
face and winning manner haunt me still; 
but as to seeing her again,” he paused and 
then turned round from the window. 
“Frankly, Lyndford, I dare not run the 
risk. Better believe her the heartless flirt 
all call her, and go away heart-whole, and 
try to forget her. Poor girl, she is much 
to be pitied, to have so many enemies 
already.” 

“Pitied! by the Lord Harry, you had 
better tell Mistress Frances Kendrick 
she’s to be pitied, and make the best of 
the answer she will give you,” said Lynd- 
ford, laughing. 

“Ts she ill-tempered, then?” 

“ Quite the contrary, I believe ; but she 
has got adevil of a spirit, and I’m told she 
would rather die than be pitied by any 
one.” 

“ A noble disposition, the more I hear 
of her the better I like her,” said Child 
musingly ; then rousing himself he said, 
“ No, I am sure I had best not see Mis- 
tress Kendrick again, it is best so.” He 
looked out of window once more for some 
minutes, as if he were counting the prim- 
roses; at last he turned round to his friend. 
“Time I was off, eh, old fellow?” He 
shook hands heartily with Mr. Lyndford; 
then he said carelessly, “ Write and tell 
me if she marries, I'll lay my life it will 
not be one of those contemptible puppies 
who paint her in such black colors; some- 
how I felt a longing to thrash ’em all round 
last night — the cowards. At first I cried 
out, I téld them they were attacking an un- 
defended woman, but that would-be-friend 
of hers, Sir Charles Knollys, somehow 
persuaded me that my defence damaged 
her, ‘She has them all on her side at first, 
that is her plan,’ says he.” 

“Ts Sir Charles her friend?” said Lynd- 
ford; “he has been abroad for some time, 
and now report says he is engaged to be 
married to one of the Devonshire Courte- 
nays.” 
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“TI do not believe in his good faith, now 
I think it all over; it seems to me that his 
faint praise did her more harm than good 
in my opinion. But even if she has re- 
fused such a pack of cowards, who can 
blame her? I vow not one man among 
’em is fit to buckle her shoe.” 

He looked keenly at his cautious friend. 

Lyndford shook his head. ‘They are 
my clients,” he said. ‘I believe the worst 
story against her is about Sir Henry 
Wilder —he has never actually proposed, 
but ’tis said she sometimes encourages 
him, and then repulses him, till the poor 
fellow’s absolutely mad about her. Egad! 
if she don’t marry some one soon, there’ll 
be a love and murder case, depend on’t.” 

“She is far too good for any one of 
them, a set of talebearers,” said Mr. Child 
—s as he went to see after his va- 
ise. 

Lyndford sighed and looked after him. 
“ Ben is foolish and faint hearted. With 
his face and figure,” he said to himself, 
“setting aside his more valuable gifts, he 
might have had a chance with a generous- 
hearted girl like this Frances Kendrick — 
heiress though she be. Faith, I should 
like to draw the marriage settlements. 
However, match-making never prospers, 
and it is not in my way of business, but 
maybe Dame Fortune has still a prize for 
Ben in her cup— he is too fastidious and 
refined to take up with a girl in his own 
class, and yet because he has no money to 
offer any woman, he is too proud to try for 
an heiress. We shall see, he is well-fa- 
vored enough to win the heart of a prin- 
cess.” 

But here was Mr. Child again; he had 
sent on his luggage to the Black Bull; and 
once more he grasped his friend’s hand, 
and thanked him warmly for his hospital- 
ity. 

% Don’t name it, my good fellow,” the 
lawyer slapped Child’s shoulder —“ we 
owe you thanks for your company, that’s 
poz; you don’t seem to consider how a 
little light from London brightens up our 
country faculties —there’s Lucy, quite 
taken up with the new modes you brought 
her, and the barrel of oysters was a rare 
treat to us both.” 

“ Ah,” Mr. Child looked radiant, “I’m 
glad you liked ’em.. Oysters are food for 
the gods; that’s just one point, Lyndford, 
in which the country can’t touch London 
— there aren’t any oyster-shops.” 

He nodded and laughed, and took his 
way out of the red-brick house, while his 
host stood on the steps and watched his 
departure. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 


BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, 


A SHORT time ago I was very much 
struck and amused on looking over a set 
of old letters belonging to my mother, with 
the marked contrast presented between 
the habits and manners of a medical stu- 
dent of the last century and those of the 
same order to-day. These letters were 
written during a period extending over 
forty years, and were addressed to his sis- 
ter Anna Letitia, afterwards the celebrated 
Mrs. Barbauld, by my great-grandfather, 
— Aikin, M.D. The name of Mrs. Bar- 

auld, I think, is not yet doomed to com- 
plete oblivion. She was a real genius as 
well as a highly cultivated, brilliant, good, 
and charming woman. If for nothing else, 
all true lovers of poetry will remember her 
for those exquisite stanzas, which Words- 
worth would have given much to have 
written, beginning, “ Life, I know not 
what thou art.” 

But there is less known of her brother 
and lifelong intimate friend, and he does 
not deserve to be forgotten. He wrote 
several works in conjunction with his sis- 
ter; and, in particular, by far the greater 
part of that celebrated book for children, 
* Evenings at Home,” for which she gen- 
erally has all the credit. Dr. Aikin’s 
part of it, however, includes the best pieces, 
among others the well-known “ Eyes and 
no Eyes.” The Aikins were a remarka- 
ble family, and formed part of a group of 
literary, cultivated, highly conscientious 
Nonconformists, of a kind now extinct. 
John Aikin’s father was another John 
Aikin, D.D., a man of great learning, and, 
it is said of almost perfect life ; his mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. John Jen- 
nings, of Ribworth Harcourt, ‘Leicester- 
shire a descendant of the ancient family of 
Wingate. Their only daughter, afterwards 
Mrs. Barbauld, was be on June 20, 1743, 
at Kibworth, and her brother John on Janu- 
ary 15,1747. In 1758 the family removed 
to Warrington, in Lancashire, on Dr. 
Aikin being appointed classical tutor to the 
once celebrated Warrington Academy, 
which boasted among the names of its pro- 
fessors those of Dr. Priestley and Dr. 
Enfield. 

John Aikin’s medical education began 
at an early age, that of fourteen, when (in 
1761) he was apprenticed to a Mr., after- 
wards Dr., Garthshore, of Uppingham, 
and he spent great part of the next two 

rears in that gentleman’s house and at Dr. 
ulteney’s, in Leicester. This latter gen- 





tleman must have conceived a great affec- 
tion and respect for his young pupil, as he 
left him a legacy of 1,000/. thirty-eight 
years after, never having seen him again 
during that time. During all his absence 
from home he wrote voluminous Ictters to 
his sister “ Nancy,” as he often calls her, 
in which he makes the fullest confidences 
of his numerous love affairs, for John 
Aikin was of a most innocently amorous 
nature; discusses learned books, sends 
her translations in verse of Latin poets, or 
original love-songs, poems, and “ rebuses.” 

Contrast these often high-flown elabo- 
rate epistles, closely written in a small neat 
hand over a large folio sheet with the 
hasty scrawl of a modern young man. 
Such letters have ceased to be produced ; 
a century ago they were read and re-read, 
and carefully preserved. The mould in 
which John Aikin was cast is broken, and 
the medical student of our day is a curious 
and complete contrast. We do not com- 
pare this man of the past with the worst 
type of the present —the hero of a hun- 
dred rows, well known at the police courts, 
a frequenter of music halls, and the quasi- 
patriotic singer of the “ Jingo” war-song ; 
there are plenty of clever, steady young 
fellows now, who go through their univer- 
sity and hospital studies with honor, and 
who develop into the “ good doctors ” who 
are everybody’s friends, but even they do 
not at all resemble the young man of one 
hundred and ten years ago, who read 
“Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ for the first 
time with great pleasure,” and made reflec- 
tions on “ the deceitful bubble, grandeur.” 

Perhaps, as a young man, Dr. Aikin was 
a little bit of a prig and a pedant, and one 
cannot help laughing over some of his 
flowing periods; but in after life he was a 
good and noble man, as well as a highly 
gifted one, and, all his love affairs over, 
he made a most devoted husband to his 
“tender Patty,” a very sweet woman and 
an adoring wife; and his children had the 
greatest reverence and love possible for 
him. He was a very precocious youth, 
certainly; in a letter to his sister when he 
was with Mr. Garthshore, and was about 
the age of sixteen, he describes the result 
of a visit to Leicester, where he fell a vic- 
tim to the charms of a certain young lady 
in the following manner : — 

LeicesTER [date wanting). 

“My dear Sister,—1 received your 
agreeable letter, which I thank you for, 
and will for the future set you a better ex- 
ample than I have done, I own, by writing 
oftener. .. . Oh, dear sister, what great 
reason we have for thankfulness for the 
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reservation of our dear parents ; a bless- 
ing we never can sufficiently acknowledge, 
and which calls for our warmest prayers 
for the continuance of. I sent a letter to 
my father about a week ago from Leicester 
(where I have been to keep Mr. Pulteney’s 
shop for ten days), which I hope he has 
got.... I think I may without boast- 
ing say that my actions have discovered no 
very vicious inclination as yet, and I hope 
I shall always behave conformably to the 
excellent precepts and examples I have 
had set before me. But yet there is one 
circumstance in my temper which I con- 
fess alarms me, not that it is in itself 
blamable or vicious, but as it requires 
such a strength of mind to prevent its be- 
ing so, and to keep it within the bounds of 
prudence.” This preamble sounds very 
awful, but he goes on to relieve his sister’s 
mind. “ Not to keep you in suspense, it 
is that passion of the mind which exalts us 
to the noblest sentiments and actions, and 
yet too often proves the source of the 
most rash, imprudent, and absurd behav- 
ior; in short it is the love of one sex to the 
other, which I perceive very strong in me. 
You may imagine from my freedom in 
owning it that I don’t think there is any 
reason for being ashamed of such an affec- 
tion of the mind; on the contrary, I think 
it, when rightly placed, a strong motive for 
good behavior, and a proof of a mind in- 
clined to the most tender and amiable feel- 
ings: but when I consider how many of 
the wisest and best of men have been 
made unhappy by it, it is apt to raise sev- 
eral melancholy reflections in me.” As, he 
says, he has the blessings of parents who 
“ condescend to make friends of their chil- 
dren,” he can conceal nothing, and “to 
them, therefore, I shall without reserve 
lay open whatever discoveries I have made 
relative to the power this passion has in 
my heart, and shall fully explain my case, 
following the method of a patient to his 
physician. I have several times felt some 
symptoms of my disorder, but never met 
with an object capable of exciting any con- 
siderable degree of it till my late visit to 
Leicester. It was there, at a gentleman’s, 
a neighbor of Mr. Pulteney’s, where he 
was very intimate, that I got into company 
with a young lady who was upon a visit. 
As the gentleman was a very friendly man, 
and lived very near us, I used often to go 
and sit in his shop to chat a little with him 
and his men (he was a linendraper), and so 
had frequent opportunities of seeing and 
conversing with this young lady. To give 
you some description of her, she was not 
one of those who «trike you at first sight, 
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but I discovered in her such a gentle, mild, 
and affable temper, accompanied by the 
winning charms of innocence and modesty, 
that the friendship I entertained for her 
soon turned, in one of my amorous consti- 
tution, to tender love. This was less to 
be wondered, as in this desert town of 
Uppingham my heart, though naturally so 
inclined to friendship, has never yet found 
any object, male or female, to exercise that 
affection upon. For a while I was ex- 
tremely happy in the erjoyment of her 
company, till the dreadful time of parting 
came. What I felt I will not attempt to 
express; I had presence of mind enough 
to keep my behavior from being very re- 
markable, and as soon as I got out of town, 
to drown thought as much as possible, I 
set spurs to my horse, and fled from my 
fair enemy and myself with the utmost 
precipitation. It was not till I got home 
that I felt how great my loss was. Every- 
thing in this dull place seemed more dull 
and gloomy, and such a dark despair seized 
my very soul, that I declare I would not 
undergo the pangs of that evening for any 
reward, unless very extraordinary oe 
For several days I may almost say I suf- 
fered a separation of the soul from the 
body, for I know not in what other terms 
to express the void I felt in my mind. At 
length reason began to return. The first 
thing I considered was the improbability 
of ever seeing her again, as she lives thirty 
miles from Leicester. I next thought of 
the impropriety of one at my age” (his 
parents would quite agree in this, 1 fancy) 
“ — any engagements of that kind 
and so by these and other reflections, but 
principally by the hurry of business I am 
— in, I have dissipated in great meas- 
ure the uneasiness I labored under.” 

This philosophical state of mind coming 
to his aid, the young lover found himself 
able to live without the charming society 
of the fair unknown, and was not long in 
replacing her image by another. The at- 
tack this time was not of a serious nature, 
though the account of its symptoms fills a 
large folio sheet closely written. On June 
10, . . . he was able to assure his sister 
that a “certain young lady,” though not 
forgotten, and still thought of with “ tender 
regard and high esteem,” was no longer an 
object of “ardent love.” It turns out 
that she was a Miss Wilkinson, of Ches- 
terfield, the eldest daughter of Mr, Richard 
Wilkinson. 

“Tam so exact, in order that you may 
know and approve of my choice if you see 
her. Don’t take the word choice in a 
wrong sense. I only mean the choice of 











a subject to talk upon, or perhaps write 
verses upon” (certainly he could not now 
be very ardently in love), “for as to any- 
thing else, I am not so blind as not to see 
the folly of any particular choice at my 
time of life and condition. . .. I assure 
you I have not the vanity to think my idle 
sing-song at all comparable to what I see 
by the specimen you sent me you could 
do. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
write a song, especially when the name of 
your nymph happens to be easily suited 
with arhyme. I once made a pretty good 
silly song upon the name of Judy, though 
that is not an extraordinarily good rhyming 
one. But what must I do with Esther, 
Miss W.’s name? Could you find me out 
a worse one, not excepting Keren-Hap- 
puch? I believe I must change it, and I 
think Asteria will be as well as any, but I 
must raise my style to the grandeur of the 
name. 

“1 had wrote thus far above a week ago, 
since which time Dr. Garthshore has been 
here and put us all, especially me, into 
such a confusion and hurry about the bills, 
etc., that he has put the ladies and Leices- 
ter out of my head. So fickle and in- 
constant are we men! If a number of 
employments can keep me from spleen 
and melancholy, I think I have a great 
advantage in my various capacity of med- 
icine-compounder, steward, and _book- 
keeper for both shop and house, companion 
and confidant to my master, poet, and, to 
crown all, duz,; for I have the agreeable 
office of getting in all Mr. Garthshore’s 
old debts, an office which I find bears 
much harder upon my good nature than 
any operation in surgery.” 

He finishes his letter with inquiries about 
his “ pappa,” and his duty and love both to 
him and his mamma. In November 1764, 
John Aikin went to Edinburgh to pursue 
his medical studies. At this time he was 
in his eighteenth year, though it is difficult 
to imagine from his style of composition 
and the nature of his studies that he was 
not five or six years older; but all the 
Aikin family were extraordinarily preco- 
cious; his sister Anna Letitia, for instance, 
is said by her mother to have read at two 
years and a half old as well as most grown- 
up women. The following letter gives an 
account of a journey from Lancashire to 
Edinburgh of that day. 

EpinsurGu: Mov. 15, 1764. 

“,.. 1 set out from Warrington on 
Oct. 31: there were four in the coach be- 
sides Mr. Percival and me, upon the whole 
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was a great fair, which caused so much 
hurry and confusion as almost entirely to 
prevent one sleeping that night. The next 
day we breakfasted at Preston, which with 
regard to situation, breadth of streets, and 
grandeur, I think may be called one of the 
finest towns of its size, and which is very 
considerable in England, at least it excels 
all I have seen. We got to Lancaster to 
dinner, which is a charming, neat, pleas- 
antly situated town, though not equal to 
Preston in size and breadth of streets. 
We got to Kendal that night, which is a 
very large, handsome town. From thence 
we set out next morning in a post-chaise, 
and after travelling through a very hiliy 
country, though here and there diversified 
with fruitful valleys, we got at night to 
Carlisle. This is but a mean city, both 
with regard to size and beauty of buildings, 
but the country about it is very good. 
Next morning we found the country grow 
worse and worse the nearer we approached 
Scotland, and crossing the Esk, bid adieu 
to England. Immediately I perceived a 
sensible difference in the fone of the land 
and the dress and speech of the inhabi- 
tants. We soon came to a most wretched 
country indeed, the ground round us being 
one open, extensive, dark plain, where 
Churchill’s lines did not appear at all ex- 
aggerated : 

Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 
But nature clad in russet scorned the lively 

green. 


After travelling some dreary miles in dread- 
ful roads along the flat country, we came 
to a more hilly one which, though as bar- 
ren, was more agreeable. At night we 
arrived at Moffat, which is a good village, 
adorned with some handsome houses, but 
sure nothing could exhibit a more com- 
plete picture of wretchedness than the few 
cottages we met with on the road, built of 
mud, and having a kind of breach in the 
wall for the entrance, and a hole at top to 
let out the smoke and let inthe light. The 
next day’s (Sunday’s) journey was really 
most romantic and agreeable. We con- 
tinued ascending from Moffat till we 
gained the summit of an extremely high 
hill, from the side of which spring the 
rivers Tweed, Clyde, and Annan. From 
this hill, when clear, both seas may be 
seen. The so much boasted Tweedside 
did not answer my expectations, as there 
is the same unvaried landscape of a narrow 
and not very verdant valley, without any 
trees or even shrubs, except near some 


agreeable company enough. We came no laird’s house, where there is always a small 


farther than Wigan that evening, where 


1 


plantation. We now and then saw a 
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wretched, meagre-looking shepherd tend- 
ing his lean flock, with his plaid wrapt 
about him, looking just like an old cover- 
lid of a bed, for the men wear a kind of 
green or blue striped plaid, and only the 
women the parti-colored ones, like our 
morning gowns. At eleven or twelve 
o’clock we overtook several people, mostly 
women, going to kirk, with their stock- 
ings and shoes in their hands. We got to 
Sir James Nasmith’s (Mr. Carnegie’s un- 
cle) to dinner, when we met with a most 
friendly welcome. Sir James is accounted 
the most polite man in this part of Scotland 
in the true sense of the word, making every 
one easy and happy about him. He is a 
person of fine taste, and has made a spot 
around his house which forms a most 
agreeable contrast to the bleak hills 
around. A large wood and well-stocked 
park of deer, a fine verdant green before 
the house adorned with statues, show what 
culture and art can do when nature has 
been the most unkind. We met with 
Miss Carnegie and Miss Anderson there. 
I think Miss C.a very agreeable young 
lady. Sir James insisted on our staying 
all night. Next morning we got away, and 
reached Edinburgh at night. 

“This is a city of small extent, but the 
most populous in proportion I believe in 
Europe. There is one long street runs the 
whole length, and two or three parallel to 
it. Almost all the rest of the city consists 
of lanes joining these streets. The middle 
of the High Street makes a fine appear- 
ance, the houses being all from six to eight 
stories high. It is well lighted at night, 
and always full of hackney coaches and 
chairs. There are two or three very hand- 
some squares.” 

Here follows a very unsavory descrip- 
of the habits of the populace in the 
Wynds. These good people of the last 
century are sometimes not over particular 
in what they say, unfortunately. Good old 
Mrs. Aikin, the mother of Mrs. Barbauld, 
writes often with a plainness of speech 
which would horrify a modern lady. The 
young doctor goes on to describe his life 
at college. 

“Tat agreeably enough settled within 
the college (which is a dismal-looking old 
place, by the bye). My landlady is a very 
cleanly person, and I have two very agree- 
able companions in the house and have 
found several pleasant acquaintances 
among the students. I am much obliged 
to Mrs. MacGuffog for ee me to 
her brother-in-law’s, Mr. Hunter’s, family.” 


Mr. Hunter was the celebrated surgeon of 
that name. 


“You would be surprised at 
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the temperance and regularity that reigns 
here among sucha number of students. I 
am pleased to find that the English have so 
good a character for sobriety. The Irish 
and Americans are the most loose, but on 
the whole I don’t think there is to be met 
with in any college a set of students who 
seem to regard the purpuse they come for 
so much.” Let us hope the same may be 
said of the Edinburgh medical students in 
our day. “Idleness is quite a disgrace 
here. Most of the professors seem to 
have too much negiected the art of elocu- 
tion; some of them speak in quite a vul- 
gar and ungrammatical way. I find (with- 
out partiality) that the English make the 
most agreeable aequaintances. There is 
a kind of meanness in the generality of the 
Scotch that always sticks by them and 
shows itself on many occasions. The 
Irish have a very bad character here, as 
there is never a quarrel without an Irish- 
man being concerned in it. Three of 
them played one of the professors a scan- 
dalous trick. It is the custom to give 
them their fees wrapped in paper. All three 
were paying together, and they agreed 
that one of them should present three 
halfpence instead of three guineas, and all 
were to share in the saving. When it was 
discovered it could not be changed on any 
one in particular, and they all persisted in 
denying it. Since that time the professors 
always look at their money.” John Aikin 
was not altogether pleased with Edin- 
burgh, and he did not find the ladies, in 
whom he always took so lively an interest, 
so much to his taste as in some other 
places. He says, concerning the Edin- 
burgh ladies : “ First with regard to beauty, 
which our sex by its admiration, and yours 
by its envy of it, have in some measure 
acknowledged to be the most important in 
women.” [Oh, Dr. Aikin!] “And here I 
must own that the ladies of high and mid- 
dling rank are more generally handsome 
than ours are, that is to say, if beauty con- 
sists merely in regularity of feature and 
fine shape, but I think they have a kind of 
uniformity and dulness that makes them 
seem to me less agreeable than the spright- 
liness and freedom of an English lady, 
though less handsome. I must also con- 
fess that they are more improved by edu- 
cation and can converse more rationally 
than our ladies; but to balance that, ours 
seem to have much more softness and 
delicacy, greater sensibility and more of 
the tender affections. So that upon the 
whole a Scotch lady would make the best 
correspondent in a high-flying Platonic 
style, yet, for a wife, there is no danger ot 
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my preferring them to the English dames, 
who, I believe, fulfil the station better (and 
sometimes worse) than any others. This 
is my own private opinion of the Caledo- 
nian nymphs, only, observe, I have only 
spoke of those of a higher order, for as to 
the lower class of females mere words 
are wanting to express their sluttishness, 
ugliness, and, in short, every disagreeable 
quality. No such thing here as a fair 
milkmaid or handsome chambermaid. I 
write this letter in my friend Bostock’s 
room, who is just the same easy, uncon- 
cerned fellow as ever, and I believe he is 
not captivated with any of the Edinburgh 
damsels. It is his opinion that there are 
more pretty women in Lancashire than all 
Scotland. As I believe my friend is far 
from being a woman-hater, I must suppose 
him to be prejudiced in his opinion by one 
of the Lancashire witches. I think he isa 
little whimsical, for to my knowledge he 
has had, z.e., supposes himself to have had, 
every disease he has yet studied about. 
The students here in general are very stu- 
dious, and as regular and sober as can be 
expected from a number of young persons 
without the least authority to control 
them. ... 

“T am sorry to hear the inconvenient 
fashion of wearing hoops is revived in 
London; it does not seem to have made 
its way here yet. As to the rough toupees 
it seems to me an operation not much infe- 
rior to the trepan, and I think the inven- 
tress of it and the false curls deserved to 
be trepanned for having so little taste as 
to spoil one of the chief ornaments of a 
woman’s head (N.B. I mean exterior orna- 
ments). We must all in some measure 
follow the fickle goddess fashion. I my- 
self am obliged to have my hair dressed 
and powdered four times a week. Bos- 
tock is an exception to ths rule, as he 
obstinately adheres to his former method 
of wearing his hair in spite of all the pow- 
dered fops in the college.” 

Dr. Aikin seems to have gone through 
his course at Edinburgh with great credit, 
though he was carried away, by some of 
the * powdered fops” apparently, into a 
few exeesses. Ina letter dated April 29, 
1765, when he was nineteen years old, he 
says: “ Between you and me, | had like to 
have carried these Bacchanalian pleasures 
too far; for I began to have too great a 
relish for them, so was obliged to use some 
violence to my inclination to bring myself 
off from them.” But he kept wonderfully 


free from his other propensity, for in the 
same letter he says : — 
“T hope I shall miss my May-fit this 
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year. It is very near approaching it, and 
yet I don’t know one lady here whom I 
would prefer to another. Thank God, I 
am grown wiser.” 

He thinks it may be owing to the hard- 
ening influence of his profession that he is 
less susceptible of the tender passion. 
He had lost in a great measure his feelings 
of pity and compassion for the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, as he found it im- 
possible to possess the strength of mind 
which would enable him to be conversant 
with the distresses he had to relieve with 
any degree of comfort and yet feel a proper 
degree of true pityand sympathy. And 
he confesses that he can now “see a leg 
cut off with as much composure and as 
unfluttering a heart as I formerly could 
a person blooded.” 

I fancy most medical students, however 
kind-hearted, go through the same experi- 
ence now, without moralizing upon it and 
drawing the conclusion that from the same 
cause love, “the twin sister of pity,” had 
also lost its first power. He had just been 
reading “ Clarissa,” and ventures, with all 
deference to the general opinion, to think 
it more fitted for the perusal of gentlemen 
than ladies. He sends messages to the 
Miss Rigbys, Lissy (the heroine of last 
year) and Sally, and remarks that he re- 
members the time (before this hardness of 
heart came on) when he could have fallen 
in love with Sally, “ but now I had rather 
see a fine muscular dead subject than the 
Duchess of Hamilton. There’s bravado 
for you”! 

On September 29 he writes : — 

“ This summer upon the whole has been 
far from agreeable to me, as I have suf- 
fered more sickness than ever before.” (I 
am afraid the Bacchanalian excesses had 
something to do with it.) “But I believe 
it will be the most useful one I ever passed, 
as I hope to be a better man for it as long 
as I live. I must own I had need of some 
such wholesome physic. Happy are you, 
my dear sister, in having a mind so pure 
and innocent as not to stand in need of 
such correction. I hope my constitution 
has suffered no lasting injury, and I shall 
be very careful how I do anything to in- 
jure it.” On April in the following year 
he writes his last letter from Edinburgh, 
and it appears that, just as he is about to 
leave them, his insensibility to the charms 
of the Scotch ladies is inclined to give way. 
A certain Miss Nisbet, with whom he 
spent a “ most agreeable evening” at her 
mother’s house, he describes to be “ one of 
the most agreeable girls I ever met. She 
is very handsome, very lively, very sensi- 
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ble, plays finely on the harpsichord and 
sings enchantingly. After supper we fell 
to expounding rebuses, most of them Miss 
N.’s own composing. To crown all, an 
impromptu acrostic was composed with the 
assistance of every one in the company 
which, oh wonderful to relate ! was not only 
verse, but not quite nonsense. This put 
me in such a poetical humor, that in com- 
ing home I could not sleep till I had com- 
posed six or eight rebuses, from which I 
expect to get great honor. I shallin some 
measure regret leaving Scotland. Inspite 
of old English prejudices I must own that 
the ladies here are less trifling, and the 
gentlemen more polite, sensible, and of a 
more liberal turn of mind, than among our 
countrymen. No such thing here as a 
country squire who has no ideas elevated 
beyond those of his fellow-hunters the 
hounds, very little card-playing among the 
young ladies, and no sots among the young 
men. Is is a pity that the women have no 
notion of a je ne scais guoy called deli- 
cacy; it does not look well to see a fine 
lovely creature striding two yards at every 
step. After all I think I will goto England 
fora wife, but perhaps live with her in Scot- 
land.” He left Edinburgh in good humor 
with its ladies after all, but escaped with- 
out agony this time such as he had expe- 
rienced when torn from “ Asteria.” 

Leaving Edinburgh in 1766, he next 
pursued his medical studies in Manches- 
ter, where he was “apprentice,” or, as we 
we should call it, assistant, to a Mr. White. 
He says of this state: “ Though the con- 
dition of an apprentice must necessarily 
have something disagreeable in it, I am 
certain mine has less than most. I have 
no ungenteel services to perform, and am 
treated in a gentlemanlike manner. Mrs. 
White, when she has no company, gener- 
ally asks me to tea with her, and with re- 
gard to diet in general, I believe I never 
lived so elegantly. The conveniences I 
most want are those for washing myself” 
(he seems to have been stinted in towels), 
“so that I should be obliged to you to send 
me a couple of napkins. I have got an 
excellent warm coat, or roquelaure, which 
is infinitely more convenient and comfort- 
able‘than a great-coat, and besides, has a 
very doctorial air.” 

All this time the star of a certain Miss 
Lissy Rigby was in the ascendant, and in 
this letter he sends five songs, set to pop- 
ular tunes, in her honor. One begins : — 


How sad and gloomy seem’d the day 
That from my Lissy bore me, ! 

No cheerful thoughts to gild the way, 
And all looked dark before me. 
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He suggests that his mamma, who knows 
all the tunes, should sing them. 

Lissy and Sally Rigby, in conjunction 
with Miss Aikin, conspired to break the 
hearts of half the Warrington students, 
and must have seriously interfered with 
the academic course, one would think. 
They all married — Miss Aikin throwing 
herself away on the worthy, fussy, after- 
wards crazy little Huguenot, Rochemont 
Barbauld; Lissy Rigby marrying a Mr. 
Bunny; and her sister Dr. Parry, of Bath. 
Among Mrs. Barbauld’s numerous admir- 
ers, the celebrated John Howard was one, 
as my mother lately discovered in her 
search amongst old letters. Dr. Aikin 
was an intimate friend of Howard’s, who 
left him his literary executor. 

In a letter from Manchester, dated Jan. 
6, 1767, our young practitioner describes 
an expedition he made with his master, 
Mr. White, to take a man’s leg off. “I 
had no very agreeable ride, both going and 
coming back by myself, and the roads ex- 
tremely slippery, and the weather very 
cold. I rode a mule, and found the exact- 
ness of Homer’s description of their way 
of travelling. I think Pope has it, “o’er 
hill, o’er dale, o’er plain they go;” they 
still keep the same jog-trot, unmoved by 
whip orspur. However, they have an easy 
pace, and are pretty sure-footed.” 

In spite of hard work in his profession, 
John Aikin still found time for his beloved 
reading, though he is half inclined to blame 
himself for indulging in it, as he says he 
begins to think that reading, “except in 
the way of my profession, is a mighty idle 
employment.” A friend of Mr. White’s 
the surgeon, had written a tragedy, which 
the “‘apprentice ” revised, and pronounced 
to want “retouching,” though certainly a 
work of genius. His appetite for litera- 
ture was omnivorous, and he mentions an 
immense variety of books which he found 
leisure to devour. In medical skill he was 
in advance of his age, and, contrary to 
ordinary usage at that time, pronounced 
against the practice of “loading a patient 
with drugs,” which he is no fonder of 
doing than taking them himself. In 1769 
the king of Denmark visited Manches- 
ter. Dr. Aikin describes his visit to his 
sister. 

“ He (the king) stayed here all yesterday. 
I have had the honor, with many thou- 
sands more, of seeing this pretty master 
of a king, who, if dressed in woman’s 
clothes, might pass for a delicate miss. 
Imagine to yourself a slender, white-faced 
youth with a large head of flaxen hair and 
tolerably regular features but totally inex- 
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pressive, and you will see this potent mon- 
arch, this absolute master of the lives and 
fortunes of a numerous people. What a 
jest upon mankind considered in a ludi- 
crous light, or what a humiliating circum- 
stance to human nature considered seri- 
ously! But though men may be compelled 
to obedience and submission, yet we hada 
striking proof that station alone cannot 
long make a person appear great even in 
the eyes of the vulgar. When once the 
first impulses of curiosity were satisfied, it 
was surprising what a languor of senti- 
ment succeeded. O grandeur! what a 
deceitful bubble thou art; thou cheatest 
more those who possess thee than who 
view thee at distance. ... But a truce to 
moralizing ; here come the races to drive 
away these speculations. Let us see what 
pleasure will have to say for itself; wel- 
come plays, assemblies, concerts, and all 
the ‘bewitching engines of her power. But 
while the giddy, dissipated crowd pursues 
the fantastic imaginary means of happi- 
ness, let us, my sister and my friend, apply 
to the source of all enjoyment; while 
some are votaries of ambition, riches, and 
pleasure, let us worship contentment, that 
benign power without whose influence no 
condition is happy, and with which all are 
tolerable.” After some more in _ this 
strain, and quotations from Cunningham, 
he remarks: “I don’t know how it is, but 
describing scenes of gaiety and pleasure 
throws me into an abstracted -and contem- 
plative mood. Such inconsistencies in my 
mind make me suspect something wrong 
in my intellectual frame which I can’t re- 
duce to order, but in whatever humor I 
am, believe me your most affectionate 
brother.” The image of Lissy and various 
other transient images which had given 
him what he was wont to call his “ May- 
fits” of love, had to yield to his various 
employments; for besides his real busi- 
ness he was engaged upon a “ Critique on 
Gray,” was reading Cicero, and drawing. 
He compares his love indeed to the Scotch 
“twopenny ale, which being exceedingly 
flat and meagre by nature, before they 
drink it they place in bottles before the 
fire. As soon as the heat sets it ferment- 
ing, bounce goes the cork, and the liquor 
fumes and froths at a strange rate, but as 
soon as it cools it relapses into its former 
flatness. I must own I find my love prove 
arrant bottled small beer. The fire of 
Lissy’s eyes soon makes it ferment, but 
when cooled by absence it soon becomes 
dead and flat. Well, is this not better 
than flaming away like burnt brandy ?” 
This was after a visit to Warrington, 





and a brief spell of the old enchantment 
under Lissy Rigby’s bright eyes. 

At this time he went to London, to at- 
tend the class of the celebrated William 
Hunter, and lived at the town house (in 
Bloomsbury Square) of his uncle, Mr. 
Jennings, of Harlington, the old family 
house of the Wingates, in Bedfordshire. 

He writes to his sister that he is living 
in as “calm, domestic a way as ever he 
did in the country. I find I can be as 
retired and composed in Bloomsbury 
Square as in the Butter Market. I have 
once indeed been at the play. ‘ The Hyp- 
ocrite’ was acted, which was done just 
tolerably, very little better than Edinburgh 
or Manchester actors; but the entertain- 
ment made amends for all. It was a rep- 
resentation of -the Stratford Jubilee, and 
consisted of a few humorous scenes of the 
bustle and hurry of the place, closed by 
the pageant that was destined to be per- 
formed at Stratford. This was a grand 
procession of characters in the principal 
plays of Shakespeare in the proper dresses, 
and acting in dumb show the characteristic 
expression of their parts. Imagine to 
yourself the pomp and luxury of feeling to 
see the finest spectacles in nature pass in 
review before us, recalling the ideas of 
what had filled us with the sublimest emo- 
tions of the heart. It was impossible 
better to display the vast variety and ex- 
tent of the poet’s genius. Then how more 
than mortal was the sensation to see the 
statue of the great master, drawn in a tri- 
umphal chariot, close to the world of his 
creation. We paid him a sort of idolatry, 
and I believe never was a poet more hon- 
ored in the feelings of his countrymen. 
Everybody seemed to enter into it, and to 
recognize at first sight the personages of 
the procession. This is all I have to say 
of public exhibitions. I have not yet seen 
the lions, the tombs, the waxworks, or any 
of those sights that we country folks are 
expected to admire, and yet laughed at for 
it. I just stepped in to see the model of 
Paris, anda beautiful sight it is. It covers 
a fine square table of eighteen feet by 
twenty, and all the streets and buildings 
are in exact proportion. The river is 
looking-glass, and the public walks are all 
filled with artificial trees upon a ground of 
green cloth.” 

Our young men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would find a procession of Shake- 
spearian characters in dumb show, fol- 
lowed by a plaster figure of the poet, and 
a model of Paris eighteen feet by twenty, 
rather “slow,” I am afraid. 

“ You will want to know how I like all 
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the good folks I am with — why, extremely 
well. Iam much in my aunt’s good graces, 
and really she possesses many good quali- 
ties. I am agreeably surprised in finding 
Patty so clever a girl. She has great 
sense, and when a little reserve is worn off, 
is very chatty and good-humored. I don’t 
know but I may — but it is soon enough 
to mention anything of that sort.” 

This contingency thus hinted at came 
to pass very rapidly. 

Mr. Jennings was very ‘rash, unless he 
secretly desired the result which was des- 
tined inevitably to follow the introduction 
of a young man of so ardent a temper into 
the where there was an agreeable 
unmarried daughter. Of course John 
Aikin fell very rapidly in love with his 
sweet cousin Patty, and became engaged 
toher. All the “ Lissys” and “ Esthers,” 
etc., etc., of the past faded into nothing- 
ness, and Patty reigned in their stead. 

He announces his engagement thus to 
his sister : — 

“Yes, my dear sister, you may now con- 
gratulate me upon an occasion I can 
scarcely say you ever could before, the 
mutual affection of one who deserves all 
the love a fond heart can lavish upon her. 
You may indulge the thought of a sister 
already near your heart in kindred and 
affection, but I hope to be still nearer as 
your brother’s dearest attachment, and as 
one who must make herself more beloved 
as she is more known. All my supposed 
volatility must here be forever fixed into 
constancy, for she has bound me by the 
dearest, tenderest tie, she has convinced 
me that I have her affections as she has 
mine. You will know how, dear Nancy, 
to distinguish beyond rant and rapture, be- 
tween heat of the imagination and ardor of 
the heart. I have known the time when 
I could easily express more than I felt; 
now my feelings want expression. Poetry 
is too artificial, prose too languid, and I 
must be contented to let my heart express 
for me in the way it finds best suited to 
its emotion. Suppose you were to write 
to Patty. It could not be improper, and I 
am sure would be well received.” In all 
his letters his mention of his Patty is warm 
and tender; he says he feels at his heart 
“what a treasure I possess, and have no 
wish so ardent as to give her that happi- 
ness which she so well deserves from 
me.” 

He is overwhelmed with penitence at 
some offence he had given her, which she 
forgave before he asked it, and all the 
ardor of his affectionate nature concen- 
trated itself at once and forever upon the 
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woman who proved herself indeed a treas- 
ure to him. The cousins were married 
in 1772, and the marriage was a true and 
happy one. 

When his fine mind had given way in 
his last illness and he was the mere wreck 
of his former self, his love for his wife 
survived. My mother, who remembers 
him well and describes him as a most 
charming companion, relates a touching 
trait of this last illness. Sometimes in 
the irritation of disease he would speak 
sharply to those about him; his wander- 
ing wits would keep the impression of the 
cross words and he would rise in the night 
to beg his wife’s pardon for them. 

Dr. Aikin died at Stoke Newington 
after a long, and on the whole, happy life, 
in 1822. His sister, Mrs. Barbauld, the 
friend of his life, survived him three years, 
and died also at Stoke Newington, where 
she had gone to live to be near her 
brother and his family. The Barbaulds, 
having no children, brought up Charles 
Rochemont Aikin, one of her brother’s 
sons; and the “Early Lessons” were 
written for this Charles, my grandfather, 
who followed his faiher’s profession. He 
married Anne, the daughter of the once 
celebrated Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, one of 
the Warrington tutors, and the friend of 
Charles James Fox. Charles Aikin was 
highly respected both in his private and 
professional life, and died in Bloomsbury 
Square. Another son, Arthur, was a dis- 
tinguished scientific man, the author of 
the “Chemical Dictionary,” and secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts. He was, as 
well as one of the most learned chemists 
of his day, one of the most modest, kind- 
hearted, and unassuming of men. He 
died unmarried. The only daughter who 
grew up, Lucy, is well known, not only by 
her writings, but also for her conversa- 
tional powers and general cultivation, and 
was on terms of intimacy with the best lit- 
erary society of her day. 





From The Spectator. 
THE MELANCHOLY OF THE EDUCATED 
ENGLISH. 


WE published some months since two 
articles, in one of which it was maintained 
and in another denied that, owing to the 
intellectual circumstances of the age, there 
was every probability of a positive de- 
crease in the joy, or gladness, or capacity 
of mirth within the Western world. The 
articles were doubtless read and forgotten, 
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as such things are; but it was noteworthy 
that the disputants, differing on all else, 
admitted as a fact a certain increase in the 
heaviness or gloom of the present intel- 
lectual atmosphere. To-day, glancing 
over the endless magazines as they stream 
in, almost too many to read, and far too 
thought-stimulating to enjoy, we have been 
struck with two efforts, made by two liter- 
ary men, in two widely different modes, to 
state and explain their own conviction that 
the more oppressive or melancholy view 
is the truer one. Mr. James Payn, in 
prose, through the Vineteenth Century, 
and Mr. H. D. Traill, ina poem, in the new 
magazine, 77me, express in very different 
ways the self-same thought, — that melan- 
choly is in our time increasing, till mirth is 
dead, and till the more cultivated, the more 
enlightened, the more thoughtful a man 
may he, the less he can retain any of the old 
buoyancy and boyishness of spirit, the old 
capacity for laughter, and enjoyment, and 
boisterousness of mood. Mr. Payn gives 
his opinion as that of the landlord of a 
“ Midway Inn,” who watched the old guests 
and watches the new, and finds that they 
are changed : — 


There is now no fun in the world. Wit we 
have, and an abundance of grim humor, which 
evokes anything but mirth. Nothing would 
astonish us in the Midway Inn so much as a 
peal of laughter. A great writer (though it 
must be confessed scarcely an amusing one), 
who has recently reached his journey’s end, 
used to describe his animal spirits depre- 
ciatingly, as being at the best but vegetable 
spirits. And that is now the way with us all. 
When Charles Dickens died, it was confi- 
dently stated in a great literary journal that 
his loss, so far from affecting “the gaiety of 
nations,” would scarcely be felt at all; the 
power of rousing tears and laughter being (I 
suppose the writer thought) so very common. 
That prophecy has been by no means fulfilled. 
But what is far worse than there being no 
humorous writers amongst us, the faculty of 
appreciating even the old ones is dying out. 
There is no such thing as high spirits any- 
where. 


The desire to be “out of it all” in- 
creases, Mr. Payn says, fast, till old age is 
no longer looked forward to with pleasure. 
So strongly does he feel the prevalence of 
this weariness, that he even derives from it 
a theory to the disadvantage of his own 
méticr, which is that of writing novels, not, 
we fear, first-rate, though they have some- 
thing separate in them, suggesting that the 
“enormous and increasing popularity of 
fiction” is due to the willingness of read- 
ers to find themselves “anywhere, any- 
where out of a world” which wearies and 
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vexes and perplexes them to death, not 
because, as the writer in the Spectator 
held, of any overplus of sympathy for dis- 
tant suffering, but because they know too 
much, yet have no certainty about any- 
thing, and especially no certainty about 
the future. Hell and heaven, even ig still 
believed in, have lost their terrors and 
their attractions. The fear of hell is gone, 
and the hope of heaven is being outgrown, 
as the “schoolboy finds his paradise no 
more in home.” “The attractions of the 
place,” says Mr. Payn, who, it is evident 
from the context, has no intention to be 
irreverent, “are dying out, like those of 
Bath or Cheltenham.” The guests at the 
Midway Inn are very, very weary, even of 
their rest. Mr. Traill tells us the ‘same 
thing, and one more thing in verse, which, 
though it would hardly have been written 
had Mr. Fitzgerald never translated 
> Omar Khayyam,” is nevertheless very 
ne:— 


Vainly the farce of gaiety is played ; 

Death smiles sardonic on the poor parade ; 
Nor can our hollow laughters exorcise 

That spectre whom the old-world revellers laid. 


The .~ + ad wreathed around the careless 
ead, 
The a ~~ poured, the perfumes that they 
she 
The eyes that smiled on them, the lips they 
pressed, 
For ws what are they? Faded, vapid, dead! 


Dead is for us the rose we know must die ; 
Long ere we drain the goblet it is dry ; 

And even as we kiss, the distant grave 
Chills the warm lip and dims the lustrous eye! 


Too far our race has journeyed from its birth; 
Too far death casts his shadow o’er the earth. 
Ah, what remains to strengthen and sup- 
port 
Our hearts, since they have lost the trick of 
mirth? 


The stay of fortitude? The lofty pride 
Wherewith the sages of the porch denied 
That pain and death are evils, and pro- 
claimed 
Lawful the exit of the suicide ? 


Alas, not so! No stoic calm is ours; 
We dread the thorns who joy not in the 
flowers. 
We dare not breathe the mountain-air of 
pain, 
Droop as we may in pleasure’s stifling bowers. 


What profits it, if here and there we see 
A spirit nerved by trust in God’s decree, 
Who fronts the grave in firmness of the 
faith 
Taught by the carpenter of Galilee? 
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Who needs not wine nor roses, lute nor lyre, 

Scorns life, or quits it by the gate of fire, 
Erect and fearless — what is that to us 

Who hold him for the dupe of vain desire ? 


Can we who wake enjoy the dreamer’s dream ? 
Will the parched treeless waste less hideous 


seem 
Because there shines before some foolish 
eyes 
Mirage of waving wood and silver stream ? 
The sixth verse in our quotation is the 
best as well as the saddest of all, and 
rounds off the tale of melancholy with a 
touch which we had half forgotten. With 
the loss of the capacity of enjoyment there 
has come no loss of the sybarite shrinking 
from pain, and clubmen to-day are no more 
Stoics than they are Christians. 

The two utterances, neither of which 
will perhaps strike our readers as power- 
fully as both have struck ourselves, are 
the more remarkable, because they both 
come, not from idle dreamers, men sicklied 
by continuous enjoyment of leisure, but 
from men of the world, immersed in affairs, 
and much more likely to be suffering from 
over-work than to be melancholy from 
idleness. Mr. Payn is a_ novelist, Mr. 
Traill a journalist, and neither has much 
cause to complain of the treatment of 
mankind. Yet both declare, one in num- 
bers and one in prose, but both with an air 
of sincerity, that the gloom of the world 
they live in, this London world around us, 
increases, till men are so definitely less 
happy, that Mr. Traill says they are “in 
despair,” and Mr. Payn that they are anx- 
ious to be “out of it all.” These are 
exaggerated expressions no doubt, intend- 
ed to produce broad literary effect; but 
there is, as far as our experience goes, 
truth in the description. The Byronic 
affectation of fifty years ago has no place 
now; men try to be sincere, even in their 
whinings; and the weariness, though ac- 
knowledged, is no more boasted of than a 
physical deformity or disqualification 
would be. It simply exists like fog, and 
the perception of its existence no more 
diminishes the virtues, or even the indus- 
try, of the men who perceive or feel it than 
the fog does. Indeed, that is the side of 
the matter which would most have inter- 
ested and puzzled our grandfathers. 
They, good people! believed, what was 
perhaps quite true in’ their time, that mel- 
ancholy, ennui, weariness — call it what 
you please —came only to the idle, and 
would have prescribed a good “ rousing ” 
course of work as the infallible cure; but 
to-day it comes chiefly to the workers, and 
makes men miserable who are toiling like 





navvies for a success or an object which, 
when attained, they know will be like 
ashes in their mouths. They fail in no 
diligence, no attention, and often in no 
self-denial ; they do not seclude themselves 
from men; and they live, we think, on the 
whole, better lives than of old; yet they 
recognize to themselves the tastelessness 
of everything, — even of the critical insight 
from which the recognition comes. They 
are weary of it all, even in middle age, and 
when they have succeeded, so weary, that 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, as 
Mr. Payn intimates, that were the choice 
in their own hands, and one which affected 
only themselves, they would rather avoid 
the long life which ancient moralists prom- 
ised as one of the rewards of God to those 
whom he approved. 

Both Mr. Traill and Mr. Payn in sub- 
stance, though under different forms of 
words, attribute this growing melancholy 
mainly to the loss of a hope which sus- 
tained our fathers ; and no doubt that loss 
involves a great loss in the capacity of joy, 
but the explanation will not entirely con- 
tent any careful observer. It does not 
cover all the facts. The men of the an- 
cient civilizations, who had often as little 
hope as Professor Clifford, had often also 
a deep joy in life; and that conjunction, 
entire disbelief in any other life and a high 
estimate of this one, is said to be a definite 
note of character among educated Italians. 
It is the root of their horror of capital pun- 
ishment, a horror so deep that no consid- 
erations of public safety, however obvious, 
seem able toovercome it. Moreover, it is 
vain to snatch a victory over the sceptics, 
as some clergymen = to do in the pulpit, 
by expatiating on their melancholy, for 
melancholy as deep may be noted in men 
with whom the belief in a future state is 
not the result of a balance of probabilities, 
but the outcome of an instinctive certainty 
which they could not tear out, if they 
would. Melancholy is as present to Ultra- 
montanes as to any Pyrrhos of the draw- 
ing-room. Nor can we quite explain it by 
the hardening of the conditions of life, as 
Mr. Payn seems inclined to do, for on 
some sides at least the conditions have 
become less hard. There is more compe- 
tition, less leisure, more strain; but there 
is less terror, less physical pain, or more 
alleviation for it, and far, very far, less 
oppression. Look how /ittérateurs like 
Mr. Payn and Mr. Traill lived a century 
and a half ago, and lock how they live 
now! We should be much more ready to 
assign the disease to the development of 
the imagination in most men, producing a 
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chasm between what they are, and what 
they would, if they could, be, which they 
cannot bridge over,-—a sort of dual self 
in them, in which, to use a terminology we 
would rather avoid, one Ego is always 
pricking or twitching the other Ego, till 
rest or peacefulness is impossible. There 
is a very characteristic letter from the 
prince consort to his eldest daughter, the 
crown princess of Prussia, in the new vol- 
ume of his life, about the cause of nostalgia 
or home-sickness, a letter full of his special 
thoughtfulness, and of the priggishness 
which hid much of his mental power : — 


T explain this hard-to-be-comprehended men- 
tal phenomenon thus. The identity of the in- 
dividual is, so to speak, interrupted; and a 
kind of dualism springs up by reason of this, 
that the 7 which has been, with all its impres- 
sions, remembrances, experiences, feelings, 
which were also those of youth, is attached to 
a particular spot, with its local and personal 
associations, and appears to what may be 
called the new J like a vestment of the soul 
which has been lost, from which nevertheless 
the new I cannot disconnect itself, because its 
identity isin fact continuous. Hence the pain- 
ful struggle, I might almost say spasm, of the 
soul. 


That fight between two Egos goes on very 
keenly in the men of whom our authors are 
speaking, and is one cause at least of much 
distressing melancholy. But we are not 
sure there is not another cause, too, the 
one which Mr. Payn endeavors, and fails, 
to express in the phrase “ over-education.” 
We cannot help suspecting that the culti- 
vated, pressed by incessant advances in 
their knowledge, by rapid developments in 
their intellectual interests, by constant 
temptations to new extrainements, some- 
times irresistibly strong, are beginning to 
feel the melancholy which springs of a 
disparity between their brain-muscle — to 
use an crroneous but much-wanted term 
—and the work unconsciously required of 
it. That is the melancholy which kills out 
savages. It is impossible to read the 
careful observations now made upon red 
Indians, some South American tribes, and 
all the tribes of Australia, without believ- 
ing that their sadness, the sadness which 
affects their vital powers, is the result of 
contact with a civilization which is too 
“strong,” too perplexing, too complicated, 
too like an atmosphere in its steady pres- 
sure, for them to escape it, or struggle 
with it, or, with their untrained powers, 
endure it. They die sad, of too continuous 
excitement of the brain. Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers, and knowledge 
is overtaxing the cultivated, and espe- 
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cially those who lead the more excited 
lives of cultivation, till it is exercising the 
effect which over-education has upon 
many boys. The English cultivated do 
not die like the Australians, but they grow 
sad and weary. The brain is unconsciously 
fatigued till spirits disappear, and the ca- 
pacity of pleasure is diminished as it is 
by overtraining. Men are jaded, in fact, 
and in the trainer’s dialect made “ stale,” 
rather than oppressed with true melan- 
cholia. If that is true, and it must in part 
be true, the disease may be temporary, and 
pass with the generation, the next one ac- 
quiring with the effort at self-defence either 
some new strength, or what is more prob- 
able, a habit of indifference to the calls on 
their minds which will act as a protection. 
They will in colloquial phrase instinctively 
“take things easier,” yield more readily 
and in more india-rubber fashion to the 
incessant impact from without. We think 
we perceive that tendency in the young, 
and though exasperating, it may yet be 
healthy. We can conceive no worse pros- 
pect than a gradual increase from genera- 
tion to generation of the weariness of life, 
till cultivated Englishmen, like cultivated 
Russians, arrived at the conclusion that 
everything existing was unendurable, and 
—_ better was to be expected or de- 
sired. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE EVOLUTION OF GAMES. 


THE invention and distribution of games 
is a topic which, if we consider it for a 
moment, at once brings us face to face 
with the problems of human history. If 
we find the same sport, with much the 
same artificial rules, played, say, in Kamt- 
schatka and Madagascar, certain questions 
at once ask for an answer. Does the uni- 
formity of human nature go so far that it 
produces a uniformity even in the minute 
details of amusements? Or, again, have 
the pastimes whose distribution and re- 
semblance puzzle us been brought from a 
common centre, either by migration or in 
the same way as articles of commerce are 
passed on from hand to hand? The an- 
swers given to these questions may vary in 
each instance, but in any case they must 
be interesting and important. Our eyes 
must be opened so as to see at least two 
great truths — first, the fatalism which is 
busy even in the sportive action of the 
human mind; secondly, the vast age and 
wide extent of human intercourse. 
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The tradition of races whom Europe has 
known only in times comparatively recent 
often points to some _ half-mythical inter- 
course with civilization. Again, the archi- 
tectural remains of peoples whose very 
name is forgotten, whose hieroglyphics are 
unread, whose gods have survived their 
makers, prove that in Northern and South- 
ern America cultivated tribes have passed 
away, like waves of the sea. Further, 
there can be no doubt that, as far as land 
runs unbroken by seas, caravan roads have 
existed from times beyond the ken of his- 
tory. Thus M. Lenormant has traced, in 
a very suggestive paper, the trade-routes 
of the Phoenicians, which formed a kind 
of chain between the tribes on the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, the Euphrates, the 
Nile, the Oxus, and the Amour.. We can- 
not tell how far south in Africa these En- 
glish of the old world may have pushed. 
Again, there seem always to have been 
casual communications between India and 
the isles that stretch to Sumatra; and pos- 
sibly, in some earlier conditions of the 
earth’s surface, the Polynesian archipela- 
goes and New Zealand were not unaffected 
by alien civilization. Thus it is never ab- 
solutely impossible that identical or similar 
practices among races however widely sev- 
ered, and ignorant even of each other’s 
existence, may be importations. On the 
other hand, who can say where the mere 
uniformity of production which character- 
izes human nature stops working? Let us 
choose astrongexample. If an Egyptian 
cartouche were found in an old Fijian 
grave, here, we might say with certainty, 
is an imported article. Take an example 
equally strong on the other side. Let a 
flint arrow-head of precisely the red In- 
dian pattern be found in Athenian soil, and 
we merely recognize the uniformity of hu- 
man invention in an early stage. The in- 
struments and the needs of the ancient 
dweller in Attica were precisely the same 
as those of the Iroquois or Seneca Indian ; 
and hence comes the identical product, the 
flint arrow-head. 

Games, like many other things, occupy 
the debatable ground. The fancy can con- 
ceive that they were passed on from peo- 
ple to people, or it can, perhaps, imagine 
that they grew up alike, from separate 
germs, in different soils. Mr. E. B. Tylor 
has contributed to the May number of the 
Fortnightly Review a \earned and amus- 
ing article on the history of games. On 
the whole, Mr. Tylor is rather inclined to 
hold that “artificial games,” with their 
rules, have been carried from continent to 
continent, from isle to isle, by the activity 
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of traders and adventurers in the dateless 
past, or perhaps in migrations of which the 
record has perished. Before examining 
his argument it may be as well to note a 
point which we think is omitted in his pa- 
per. The point, to be sure, is so impor- 
tant that it needs a separate article to itself. 
It is this. Supposing a rude race to be in 
casual contact with the people of a more 
civilized country, what are the institutions 
that the former is likely to borrow from 
the latter? Again, supposing that the 
Mexicans had migrated from Asia, what 
are the kinds of practices they would nat- 
urally carry away, and what would they 
leave behind? We ask these questions 
because, among the institutions comthon to 
widely separated races, it seems almost 
certain that several, and these strange and 
complicated ones, were not carried abroad 
or casually borrowed. The most primitive 
forms of marriage law are excessively com- 
plicated, and almost incredibly odd; yet 
these, which clearly date from times of 
utter savagery, are the*most widely spread 
of human ideas. Superstitions, again, of 
equally obvious savage origin, yet so 
strange that civilized people are puzzled to 
conceive how men ever invented things so 
wild, are of equally wide distribution. 
They are far more complicated, and far 
more widely spread, than a simple mechan- 
ical invention like the bow and arrow. 
Here then we possess (and this rather 
makes against Mr. Tylor’s view of the dis- 
tribution of games) examples of compli- 
cated ideas, almost universally distributed, 
and yet probably not carried abroad by any 
process of transmission. Do games be- 
long to this class, or must one race have 
taught them to another? Here it must 
again be noted that artificial games are in 
question. The imitative sports of chil- 
dren depend on the practices of their eld- 
ers. Children build sand-houses by the 
seashore in the Iliad, and probably will 
always do so where there are houses to 
imitate and “ quantities of sand ” to use. 
The problem becomes difficult when we 
reach more complicated games. Mr, Ty- 
lor takes the example of ball-games played 
with a stick or racquet. Now one would 
naturally suppose that these grew up by the 
mere substitution of a stick for the feet in 
hockey, of a racquet for the palm of the 
hand in fives and in tennis, and of a bat 
for the hand in stool-ball and cricket. 
Cricket, indeed, is an example at once of 
progress and of degradation in games. It 
began with a stool for wicket, and the hand 
or a stick for bat. At schools and else- 
where where cricket is impossible “ little 











cricket” is played; and we have known, 
in a dormitory environment, a pair of socks 
used for ball and a hair-brush for bat. 
This is a degradation of cricket into some- 
thing milder than the original stool-ball. 
But to return to Mr. Tylor; he finds no 
ancient ball-games played with stick or 
bat. The Persians, who wanted to play on 
horseback, were the first who found a long 
stick necessary. This stick they called 
chugan; hence the Byzantine tivxavigew, 
and the French chicane, in which lawyers 
bandy about the unlucky clients. From 
the chugan came the croquet-mallet, the 
golf-club, with all the family of spoons, 
drivers, cleeks, bunker-irons, putters, and 
niblicks, came also the hockey-stick, and 
probably the bat, which was at first a thick 
club with a curved foot, a terrible weapon 
in the hands of a “ slogger.” We are not 
quite so sure that the chugan was the 
father of the. racquet. In Byzantine de- 
scriptions of the game, a staff ending in a 
broad bend, filled in with a network of gut- 
strings, is mentioned. Was the network 
added to the staff by adapting a tennis- 
glove to the new instrument? Here we 
meet another difficulty. We do not see 
that it is proved that the red Indians bor- 
rowed from Europe the racquet with which 
they play their splendid national game. 
The game has a religious sanction, and is 
accompanied by the singing of a song to 
the Great Spirit. The Indians have a tra- 
dition that it was once played with hockey- 
sticks. Now the Spaniards might have 
introduced the racquet; but it does not 
seem to us probable that the Indian ball- 
game with sticks was either brought in by 
them (did they play it ?) or borrowed by the 
Mandans from Persia. It is worth the 
notice, however, of Mr. Tylor that, of all 
European institutions, cricket (and claret- 
cup, etc.) alone has a firm hold on the Aus- 
tralian black fellows. Mr. Moseley in vain 
tried to bribe long-leg to leave the game 
and shoot for him an Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus. The Kanekas of New Cale- 
donia, and even the inhabitants of more 
’ outlying isles, also took to cricket like good 
ones as soon as it was introduced. They 
cannot make bats, still less balls, exactly 
like ours, but they can come nearer the 
true article than the hair-brush and pair-of- 
stockings pattern. Though this is a di- 
gression, we cannot but hope that the M. 
C. C. will start an S. P. C., and induce the 
missionaries to publish, in the dialects of 
these interesting islanders, the well-con- 
sidered laws of the game. 
The alacrity and earnestness with which 
the Australians take to cricket, while they 
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see no use in the industrial arts, is a point 
in Mr. Tylor’s favor which he has neg- 
lected to score. Itis his strongest argu- 
ment almost that European children only 
learned the use of kites and of battledore 
and shuttlecock within the last three cen- 
turies. We may take it for granted that, 
if kites were to be found on Greek vases, 
or on Roman reliefs, or in medieval MSS., 
Mr. Tylor or M. Becq de Fouquiéres 
would have found them there. On the 
other hand, southern Asia is as much the 
centre of kite-flying as England is of 
cricket, and the sport is found (connected 
with religion) in the South Sea Islands and 
in New Zealand. The Maoris say that 
kites, made of leaves or bark cloth, were 
invented by their native hero Maui, who 
hauled New Zealand itself out of the sea 
one day when he was fishing. Mr. Tylor 
thinks it “looks as though kite-flying were 
part of the drift of Asiatic culture which 
is evident in many other points of New 
Zealand life.” Here one would like to 
know what the other points are, and 
whether the apparent Asiatic influence is 
more than a mere coincidence. It is cer- 
tainly in Mr. Tylor’s favor that these isl- 
anders, or rather that islanders even more 
backward, have a natural turn for picking 
up games, and forgetting matters which 
many Europeans think more important. 
If European influence were withdrawn 
from Australia for two or three centuries, 
the blacks would be rediscovered playing 
ata degenerate but recognizable cricket, 
and utterly oblivious of guns, boots, Chris- 
tianity, whisky, and clothes. Thus, to take 
another example, the Mexicans may have 
got their backgammon from the Indian 
orm of the game, which theirs very closely 
resembles, while they forgot to bring, or 
neglected to borrow, the more useful insti- 
tution of wheels. Itis hardly an answer 
to say that the Mexicans had no beasts of 
burden and no need of wheels; for men 
were their beasts, and would have found 
wheels uncommonly useful. But what a 
people like the Maoris do gives us no line 
as to what a people like the Aztecs would 
do. 
In regard to such games as require the 
casting of dice, Mr. Tylor brings forward 
a theory which slightly clashes with the 
hypothesis to which, on the whole, he in- 
clines. Dice, in their earliest form, were 
lots, and to cast lots was a religious ora 
magical ceremony, which degenerated into 
sport. Mr. Tylor will not maintain that 
the religious or magical casting of dice is 
an imported custom, or anything but a 
normal growth of superstitious fancy. 
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Thus we have one natural half of all 
games of the backgammon sort. Whether 
draughts might not be separately invented 
in dozens of places and then combined 
with dice is a question which every one 
must decide for himself. We certainly 
think that the original elements, the com- 
bination, and the various improvements on 
it, might all occur to separate minds. It 
is a well-known fact, which causes much 
scientific hatred, that different people are 
constantly hitting on, and even patenting, 
the same invention. Thus we can readily 
entertain the idea that something like chess 
might have been invented more than once. 
So that, after all, in the present state of 
the evidence we are left toconjecture. In 
the spread of games some will recognize 
more of fatalism than of prehistoric inter- 
course between distant peoples, others 
more of prehistoric intercourse than of 
fatalism. 





From The Spectator. 
REPUBLICAN INTOLERANCE IN FRANCE. 


In the new French Education Bill, — 
especially as it has now been altered by 
the committee, — we have exactly what we 
have most feared from the Republicans, 
the outbreak of intolerance against a num- 
ber of religious orders, which, if the pro- 
posal of the committee become law, will 
be deprived of the right of teaching — 
not merely their own faith, but anything at 
all—in France. Clause 7 is to read 
thus: “No person is allowed to direct 
a public or private establishment of any 
kind, or teach therein, if he belong to a 
non-authorized religious community ; ” and 
this means, as we are told, if he belong to 
a community not authorized expressly for 
teaching purposes. There are religious 
communities the existence of which is 
permitted in France without their being 
authorized to teach. But no member of 
such a community is to be permitted to 
teach, any more than any member of a 
community the mere existence of which in 
France is not legal, though it is suffered to 
remain on French soil. Further, it is pro- 
posed to make the penalty on any member 
of a religious community who teaches 
without being authorized to teach, a very 

rave one. For the first offence, a fine of 
rom four to forty pounds sterling may be 
imposed; for the second, a fine of from 
forty to a hundred and twenty pounds ster- 
ling; and the closing of the establishment 
where such a teacher teaches, is to be the 
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penalty for the third offence. That is, the 
committee mean the bill to put down the 
teaching of members of unauthorized re- 
ligious bodies with a very strong hand. 
And so meaning, they mean to persecute, 
and to persecute, as it seems to us, without 
the slightest reason or justification. We 
should not say the same if, on moral 
grounds, the French government regarded 
any one of these religious communities as 
so great a danger to France as to expel it 
from the country. We ourselves, indeed, 
do not believe that any known religious 
body — not even the Jesuits — come 
within this definition. The Jesuits in En- 
gland have long been harmless, and some 
of them, indeed, amongst the most culti- 
vated and wide-minded of Catholic bodies. 
But we quite admit that in former times, 
principles have been advocated by the Jes- 
uits of the greatest possible danger to or- 
dinary morality, and that the practical 
effect of strict Jesuit teaching has at times 
seemed to justify the fears which the na- 
ture of their doctrines with regard to obe- 
dience and to veracity inspired. Still, 
there is no religious and no irreligious 
community in either England or France 
that has not at times approached the con- 
fines of teaching that is morally dangerous. 
Much of the Calvinistic teaching seems to 
us almost as dangerous as the teaching of 
the Jesuits. Much of the socialistic and 
agnostic teaching seems to us more dan- 
gerous still. It must always be a very 
critical question at what point the State 
shall determine that any given school of 
thought is so subversive, and inculcates 
doctrines -so pernicious to the society in 
which it lives, that the State should put it 
down with a strong hand, and we hold 
most sincerely that there is far more dan- 
ger ina restrictive than in a lax view of 
the question where this point ought to be 
fixed. If the State does not interfere 
needlessly, the instinct of parents in judy- 
ing for themselves will be far more trust- 
worthy thanif itdoes. Where distinctions 
are difficult for private affection and re- 
sponsibility, they are far more difficult for 
the State. We have no doubt that Jesuit- 
ism and atheism should both be let alone 
by the State. The instincts of parents will 
save them from trusting too much either 
to recklessly subservient ecclesiastics or 
to recklessly defiant sceptics. We do not 
believe that the plan of expelling any irre- 
ligious or religious community from the 
land is a sound one, though while it stays 
in the land it must obey the laws. Still, if 
we are asked which is the worse policy, 
which is the more intolerant and the less 
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justifiable, to expel by force a body of 
religionists or irreligionists from a country, 
or, permitting them to stay, to subject them 
to all kinds of petty persecutions and dis- 
abilities, we say at once, the former. It 
rests at least on a principle. It expels 
only those who are supposed to be under- 
mining the well-being of the community. 
It is, in effect, a great public act of accu- 
sation. And as soon as the public con- 
science no longer endorses that accusation, 
the policy must be reversed. Not so with 
the system of disabilities and petty perse- 
cutions. It is not equally conspicuous, 
and therefore its injustice may be much 
longer concealed from public view. More- 
over, itis a policy which has far less to 
say for itself. If the State does not know 
enough of any order or sect to know that 
it is dangerous to the public welfare, it 
must be either without grounds against it, 
or at least in considerable doubt about it; 
and in either case, to prohibit it from try- 
ing its chances with authorized rivals, is 
hardly defensible. It implies far more 
knowledge than any public body can have 
of a religious or irreligious order, to say of 
it, “ You may leaven the adult community 
with your teaching, if you can, but you 
shall not teach the children even of those 
whose parents you have convinced.” That 
is a fineness of discrimination which we 
say, without doubt, no legislature, — com- 
posed as legislatures are, and judging by 
the sort of criteria on which they are com- 
pelled to judge, — ever yet attained. 
Hence we believe that the French Re- 
publicans will have entered definitely on 
the evil course of a policy of persecution, 
if they pass the seventh clause of M. Jules 
Ferry’s bill. This is an age in which all 
religious principles and all irreligious prin- 
ciples are being tested afresh, and there is 
no less, perhaps more danger, of the latter 
being insidiously conveyed in the process 
of education, than the former. If the Re- 
publicans do not wish to invite attacks on 
the propagandist secularism and atheism 
of the present day, they should not initiate 
attacks on the propagandist dogmatism of 
a former day. Have they no confidence in 
the natural progress of principles of lib- 
erty and serious investigation? If the 
Jesuits gain pupils, as it is said they gain 
thei, by attending far better to their pu- 
pils’ physical health, recreation, and char- 
acter than the masters of the ordinary 
lycées, why they deserve their success ; 
and the parents are quite right, so far, to 
prefer schools in which the children are so 
much better looked after. Moreover, it is 


childish to suppose that because a boy has 
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been to a good Jesuit school he will adhere 
to the Jesuit system in later life. That 
will depend on what they teach him. If 
they put on the ecclesiastical screw too 
strongly, the chances are they will make a 
rebel of him. M. Renan was not a sem- 
inarist for nothing. Hardly any of the 
assailants.of the Catholic Church are so 
formidable as those who were the chosen 
servants of the Catholic Church. The 
greater number of French parents who 
send their sons to Jesuit schools, do so 
from no affection for the Jesuits, but be- 
cause they find the schools good, and are 
not afraid of their children going any fur- 
ther than they themselves wish. The 
panic of the anti-Catholic party about Cath- 
olic education is at once cowardly and 
weak. Catholic education will be effective 
in proportion as it is really adapted to hu- 
man nature, and in proportion as the non- 
Catholic education failstobeso. Nothing 
will be more likely to stimulate Catholic 
teaching than this poor and _ unworthy at- 
tempt to gag it. If the Republicans want 
to control the too great influence of the 
Catholic Church, their course is clear. 
Let them do justice strictly between the 
Church and those who reject her, and pre- 
vent anything like persecution on her part. 
Let them take the best’ means in their 
power to compel all educational bodies, 
religious or secular, to teach secular knowl- 
edge in the soundest way. Let them give 
all such teachers a fair feld, and no favor. 
Let them trust to parents to select their 
children’s teachers, from the natural desire 
of parents for their children’s best inter- 
ests. But let them not return persecution 
for persecution ; let them not try to pub- 
lish a sort of Jndex Expurgatorius of 
persons who are not to be trusted with the 
young, or they will be soon told that with- 
out the excuse of devout belief, they are 
borrowing from the Church her most. ob- 
jectionable methods and her most deadly 
weapons. That the French Republicans 
have not yet learnt to be tolerant towards 
those who profess principles of intolerance, 
we are not surprised tosee. But that they 
are prepared to be actively intolerant to- 
wards those who, if not even as tolerant 
as their neighbors, are yet not distinctly 
distinguishable from them, — that they are 
not even prepared to make tolerance the 
rule and intolerance the exception, — we 
do learn, at once with surprise and the 
deepest regret. Here is the great danger 
of the Republicans, —and it seems to be 
a danger which they are bent on making 
imminent. 











